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they could affect themselves with a just sense and appre- 
hension of their lapsed condition, they would have no 
compensation to offer to their offended Maker, nothing 
with which they can satisfy the demands of his justice, 
—in short, no atonement. In this ruinous state of their 
affairs, and when all hope of reconciliation seems lost 
for ever, the Son of God voluntarily undertakes for 
them,—undertakes to become the son of man also, and 
to suffer in man’s stead the penalty annexed to his trans- 
gression. In consequence of this self-substitution, Christ 
becomes the federal head of his church, and the sole au- 
thor of salvation to his people. As Adam’s sin was im- 
puted to his posterity, so the faultless obedience of the 
second Adam is imputed to all who, in the great concern 
of justification, shall renounce their own obedience as 
imperfect, and therefore incompetent. The sentence is 
thus reversed as to all believers: ‘ Death is swallowed up 
in victory.’ The Saviour presents the redeemed before 
the throne of the Eternal Father, in whose countenance 
no longer any symptom of displeasure appears against 
them, but their joy and peace are thenceforth perfect. 
The general resurrection takes place, the saints are made 
assessors with Christ in the judgment both of men and an- 
gels ; the new heaven and earth, the destined habitation of 
the just, succeed ; the Son of God, his whole undertaking 
accomplished, surrenders the kingdom to his Father: 
God becomes all in all! It is easy to see, that among 
these doctrines, there are some which, in modern times, 
have been charged with novelty ; but how new they are, 
Milton is a witness.”’* 

As the autumn of 1793 approached, friends began to 
assemble, and Cowper’s spirits rallied proportionably. 
Hayley paid a second visit to Weston; Johnson and 
Rose had already arrived. The latter brought an invi- 
tation from Lord Spencer to Cowper to spend some weeks 
at Althorpe, his lordship’s seat in Northamptonshire, 
where, among other literary guests, Gibbon was then re- 
siding. We all urged Cowper,” says Hayley, “ very 
strongly to venture this little excursion to a house whose 
master he most cordially respected, and whose library 
alone might be regarded as a magnet of very powerful 
attraction to every elegant scholar. I wished also to see 
Cowper and Gibbon personally acquainted, because | 
perfectly knew the real benevolence of both ; for widely 
as they might differ in one important article, they were 
both able and worthy to appreciate and enjoy the extra- 
ordinary mental powers of each other.” We confess 
that to us there appears no reason to regret that the 
writer of the Task and the author of the Decline and 
Fail, did not meet. Cowper was in no state to have 
vindicated the cause of religion, either by his arguments 
or in its efficacy upon his personal happiness. His situ- 
ation, in fact, was more likely to be converted by the scep- 
tical historian into an evidence in favour of his own 
system ; for there is little probability that he would have 
done what others have not been careful to do,—discern 
between the real and misapprehended effects of reiigion. 
As to the literature of Greece or Rome, which was likely 
to form the other topic of their entertainment, a mind 
conscious of spiritual wants knows the utter worthless- 
ness of such lore with which Cowper had been recently 
conversant. We can hardly conceive more uncongenial 
minds than the recluse of Weston and the literary world- 
ling from Lausanne. But the meeting was not put to 
the test of experiment. Cowper declined the invitation, 
deputing his friends Hayley and Rose to convey his ex- 
cuse to Lord Spencer. 

Among the distinguished visiters at Weston about this 
time may also be mentioned Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
late president of the Royal Academy. He resided there 
professionally ; for, as the poet complained, “ his face was 
not moveable, to put on and take off at pleasure, so as 
to be portable in a band-box, and sent to the artist.” But 





* Cowper’s labours upon Milton were published in 1808, 
Hayley acting as editor, for the behoof of the second son 
of Mr. Rose, the godson of the poet. ‘This quarto edition 
is dedicated to Cowper’s earliest and longest tried friend, 


Mr. Hill. 
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had it always been as pleasant as he then found sitting 
for his portrait to be, the complaint would not have been 
made. Cowper and the accomplished artist soon discover- 
ed that theirs were congenial spirits,—both possessed the 
same exquisite taste in their respective walks, and carried 
a similar goodness of heart into the transactions of life. 
Cowper repeatedly speaks of Mr. Lawrence; and we 
have occasion to know that Sir ‘lhomas never mentioned 
Cowper but with admiration. On the picture then exe- 
cuted the following lines are greatly adutired :— 


Sweet bard! whose mind, thus pictured in thy face, 
O’er every feature spreads a nobler grace ; 
Whose keen but soften’d eye appears to dart 

A look of pity through the human heart ; 

To search the secrets of man's inward frante ; 
To weep with sorrow o’er his guilt and shame. 
Sweet bard! with whom in sympathy of choice 
I’ve oft-times left the world at Nature’s voice, 
To join the song that all the creatures raise 

To carol forth their great Creator’s praise ; 

Or, wrapt in visions of immortal day, 

Have gazed on truth in Zion’s heavenly way. 
Sweet bard ! may this thine image, all I know, 
Or ever may, of Cowper’s form below, 

Teach one who views it with a Christian’s love 
To seek and find thee in the realms above.* 


Cowper, again resigned to customary study, passed 
the remaining portion of the year in transcribing and 
correcting the revisalof Homer. In December he writes 
to Mr. Hayley, that he keeps busy at these transcriptions 
in order “to endeavour immediately to descant on The 
This was a poem the idea of which had 


Four Ages.” 


At length his destined moment to be born ? 

Or was he net, till fashion’d in the womb ?— 

Deep mysteries both! which schoolmen much have 

toil’d 
T’ unriddle, and have left them myst’ries still. 
It is an evil incident to man, 

And of the worst, that unexplored he leaves 

Truths useful and attainable with ease, 

To search forbidden deeps, where myst’ry lies 

Not to be solved, and useless, if it might. 

Myst’ries are food for angels; they digest 

With ease, and find them nutriment; but man, 

While yet he dwells below, must stoop to glean 

His manna from the ground—or starve—and die ! 

Such is the promising commencement of the work 
which Cowper was now anxious to prosecute. But Pro- 
vidence willed it otherwise.* Yet while surrounded by 
friends whose presence both encouraged and sustained 
his perseverance in study, Cowper was diligent, and not 
unhappy. In a letter written about this date, we have 
even a gay picture of a literary life, all animation— 
Hayley “ spouting Greek,” he himself «deep in Milton’s 
Biography,”—for they had exchanged labours for the 
benefit of mutual criticism,—and Mrs. Unwin sitting 
quiet in her corner laughing at both.f Cowper, indeed, 
felt such confidence in his powers at this time, that he 
warily pressed his friend to remain at Weston during 
the winter, and engage with him in a revisal of Homer 
from the beginning. ‘To the eye of anxious friendship, 
however, this promise of cheerful days to come presented 
but a doubtful reality. Hayley could already detect in 
the appearance, and occasionally in the feelings of his 
interesting associate, symptoms which caused him to 


been suggested to Cowper in 1791 by his accomplished | tremble for his health or his reason, “ My fears for him,” 
neighbour the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, curate of Ravenstone.|says the amiable biographer, “in every point of view, 


The intention was to have described the human being 





were alarmed by his present very singular condition. He 


in the four distinct periods of his brief span,—infancy,| possessed completely at this period all the admirable 


youth, manhood, and old age. 


The subject seems pecu- | faculties of his mind, and all the native tenderness of his 


liarly adapted to a genius like Cowper’s, contemplative at | heart; but there was something indescribable in his ap- 
once and descriptive, and it can hardly be matter of ques- | pearance which led me to apprehend that, without some 
tion that in his hands the idea would have been fashion-| signal event in his favour to reanimate his spirits, they 


ed into a noble production. 


How exceedingly is it to} would gradually sink into hopeless dejection. 


The state 


be regretted, that, instead of wasting his precious years |of his aged infirm companion afforded additional ground 


upon translating and editing, he had not rather followed | for increasing solicitude. 


Her cheerful and beneficent 


out his design of writing a third volume of original | spirit could hardly resist her own accumulated maladies, 


poetry ! 


How incomparably more precious, for instance, | so far as to preserve ability sufficient to watch over the 


would have been Te Four ges, than all the twenty-| tender health of him whom she had watched and guard- 


four books of his Homer ? 


Of the projected poem only | ed so long. 


The signs of imbecility, both of body and 


a fragment exists, which, as belonging to this period of} mind, were beginning to be painfully visible; nor can 


our narrative, and of little interest in a separate state, |] 
becility in such a shape, eagerly grasping for dominion, 
| which it knows not either how to retain, or how to relin- 


we shall introduce here. | 
“T could be well content, allow’d the use 
Of past experience, and the wisdom glean’d 
From worn out follies, now acknowledged such, | 
To recommence life’s trial, in the hope 
Of fewer errors on a second proof!” 

Thus while gray evening lull’d the wind, and call’ 

Fresh odours from the shrubb’ry at my side, 
Taking my lonely winding walk, I mased, 
And held accustom’d conference with my heart, | 
When from within it thus a voice replied :— 


Nature present a spectacle more truly pitiable than im- 


| quish,” 


But Cowper beheld in his aged friend the representa- 


|tive of former worth—the object of present gratitude ; in 

the wreck before him he saw also the future sharer in 
d that bliss to which her very frailty showed her rapid ap- 
proach—and his affection thus spake in the language of 
|solemn tenderness : 


SONNET. 


Mary! I want a lyre with other strings ; 


« Couldst thou in truth? and art thou taught at length Such aid from Heaven as some has feign’d they drew, 


This wisdom, and but this, from all the past ? d 


Is not the pardon of thy long arrear, 

Time wasted, violated laws, abuse 

Of talents, judgments, mercies, better far 

Than opportunity vouchsafed to err 

With less excuse, and, haply, worse effect ?” 
I heard, and acquiesced. ‘Then to and fro 

Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 


g 

My grav’lly bounds, from self to human kind 

I pass’d and next consider’d— What is man? 
Knows he his origin? Can he ascend 

By reminiscence to his earliest date ? 

Slept he in Adam? And in those from him 

Through num’rous generations, till he found 





* Rev. Dr. Randolph, 


An eloquence scarce given to mortals—new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things! 
That ere through age or wo I shed my wings, 


|I may record thy worth, with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true,— 


Verse that immortalises whom it sings! 
But thou hast little need; there is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 


On which the eyes of God not rarely look ! 


A chronicle of actions just and bright: 


There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 


And since thou own’st that praise—I spare thee mine.; 
* The subject had previously, and has since, been taken 
up by various writers. 
+ Letter to Mrs. Courtenay. 
! Written May, 1793. 
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Hayley left Weston filled with those melancholy reflec- 
tions which the situation of its inmates inspired, and 
benevolently bent on some plan for relieving them, so 
far as their condition admitted of relief. With the bur- 
den which now pressed on the poet’s limited resources, 
and his own prospective incapability of increasing them, 
the anxiety of his friends turned, in the first place, on 
the probability of securing some fixed income. The 
natural wish was to obtain from his country that honour- 
able independence sometimes awarded to genius, in re- 
turn for the lustre which it sheds, and the instructions it 
bequeaths, ‘To Cowper “ men of all parties agreed that 
a pension might be granted with graceful propriety as to 
acknowledged merit.” But to intend good, and to per- 
form it, are different things with all men—with the great 
especially. ‘These endeavours long appeared to be fruit- 
less labours. Nor is our indignation at Chancellor 
Thurlow’s former neglect lessened on reflecting, that 
when now informed by Hayley of the state of things at 
Weston, he could amuse the sufferer with puerile stric- 
tures on his translation, yet leave him to languish in the 
apprehension of perhaps living to want bread. ‘T’o this 
circumstance, we are indebted for the last vigorous letters 
—ualmost the last in any strain Cowper ever wrote. In- 
dependent in judgment as in principle, his failing spirit 
seemed to rouse to a final exertion, in defence of a work 
which he viewed as “the casket of his fame.” In his 
best years Homer had been the “task of his love,” and 
now 
The lingering moments, each number’d with care, 


were bestowed on the same labour. Its revisal continued 
to occupy all his remaining powers of thought to the be- 
ginning of 1794. In January, we find him thus writ- 
ing in an unpublished letter:—«I have just ability 
enough to transcribe, which is all I have to do at present: 
God knows that I write at this moment under the pres- 
sure of sadness not to be described.” 

“Imagination,” observes an eye-witness, “can hardly 
devise any human condition more truly affecting than 
the state of the poet at this period. It was the nature of 
his tremendous melancholy not only to enshroud and 
stifle every faculty of his mind, but to suspend, and ap- 
parently annihilate, for a time, the strongest and best 


The application which had previously been made for 
a pension to the afflicted poet, has already been noticed. 
Lord Spencer had been induced to give it his support. 
Hayley has related the result in a manner which does 
honour to his sensibility, and we shall therefore quote 
his words :—*It was on the 23d of April, 1794, in one 
of those melancholy mornings, when his compassionate 
relation, Lady Hesketh, and myself, were watching toge- 
ther over this dejected sufferer, that a letter from Lord 
Spencer arrived at Weston, to announce the intended 
grant of such a pension from his majesty to Cowper, as 
would ensure an honourable competence for the resi- 
due of his life. This intelligence produced in the friends 


with pain almost as powerful; for it was painful, in no 
trifling degree, to reflect, that these desirable smiles of 
good fortune could not impart even a faint glimmering 
of joy to the dejected invalid. His friends, however, had 
the animating hope, that a day would arrive, when they 
might see him receive, with a cheerful and joyous grati- 
tude, this royal recompense for merit universally acknow- 
ledged. They knew, that when he recovered his sus- 
pended faculties, he must be particularly pleased to find 
himself chiefly indebted for his good fortune to the active 
benevolence of that nobleman, who, though not person- 
ally acquainted with Cowper, stood of all his noble 
friends, the highest in his esteem. * * * He was un- 
happily disabled from feeling the favour he received, but 
an annuity of three hundred a-year was graciously se- 
cured to him, and rendered payable to his friend Mr. 
Rose, as the trustee of Cowper.” 

Perceiving his visit to be fruitless in its humane object 
of reviving the spirits of his friend, Mr. Hayley left 
Weston. after a residence of some weeks. But though 
no satisfaction had been expressed in his company, he 
was not suffered to depart without extreme reluctance. 
The invalid’s inconsistency here, which might at first 
sight be deemed the caprice of indisposition, seems not 
unconnected with a habit observable in Cowper when 
enjoying perfect health, and which is illustrated in several 
of his minor, especially later, poems. This was a habit 
|of appearing to be entirely indifferent to all outward im- 
| pressions, while he was nevertheless giving them entire 
|attention, so as to be enabled to reproduce or return to 





rooted affections of the heart.” This latter circumstance, | them when necessary, and at read distance of time, with 
however painful to others, was a merciful alleviation of | the same vividness of perception as if he had from the 
his own distress, as it rendered him insensible to the full first visibly and minutely entered into all their circum- 
extent of his own sufferings, as they affected his friends, stances, In conversing, or while listening to another 
and partially hid from him the condition of Mrs. Unwin, |" vading, the effects of this peculiarity became chiefly re- 
now reduced, in mind and body, to second childhood,|™@tkable. In conversation, indeed, he would frequently 
The arrival of Lady Hesketh at Weston, a few weeks |!® his silent moods allow an observation to pass, leaving} 
before the attack reached its crisis, proved an inestimable | the person who had made the remark to Suppose that it 
blessing to the poor invalid. Her society procured for |had escaped his notice. Afterwards, a considerable in- 
him all the solace of which his situation admitted, and | terval, sometimes hours, having elapsed, he would revert 
greater than any other comfort on earth could then pro-| the subject, replying to the very words formerly used, 
cure. During the whole of his darkest depression, she | much io the surprise, and occasionally to the amusement, 
watched over him with a constancy, a tenderness, and | of his auditors. May not his morbid feelings, in their 
fortitude, rarely to be found even in woman’s friendship. | secret enjoyment of a satisfaction which distemper ren- 

: dered it irksome to express, have resembled this tacit 


The melancholy of this duty was occasionally relieved | , » , 
laboration of ideas which outwardly seemed to have 


by the company of those few friends whom Cowper had | © ‘ , ~ ag 
most esteemed. But, with the exception of his young| made no impression on the intellect ? 
kinsman, Johnson, they could rarely be permitted to see| _ From the period of which we now speak—the spring 


him. Even Hayley’s presence, whom Lady Hesketh |0f 1794—to midsummer of the succeeding year, the 
had requested to come once more to Weston, failed to | Poet continued without improvement. — Throughout this 
produce the favourable result upon the sufferer which dark season of almost hopeless depression, Lady Hesketh 
had been anticipated. “My unhappy friend,” says that attended him with a Solicitude which knew no relaxing, 
& and, with the exception of an occasional visit from Mr. 
Johnson, admitted of no assistance. 

In the summer of 1795, it occurred to these zealous 


writer, “ was too much overwhelmed by his oppressive | 
malady to show even the least glimmering of satisfaction 


at the appearance of a guest whom he used to receive| ham ’ x ee 
with the most lively expressions of affectionate delight, | friends that a change of air might prove of service in 
I had frequent and painful occasion to observe, during | TUSing the faculties of their charge. Accordingly, ar- 
this afflicting visit, that he seemed to shrink at times|'@ngements to this end being completed, the party left 
from every human creature, except from the gentle voice Weston on the 28th of July, and in three days arrived, 
of my son.” without accident, at their new abode in Norfolk. Upon 
Taking advantage of Mr. Hayley’s guardianship, Lady a a 0 et ee 
Hesketh ventured to leave her charge for a few days, and ‘pepe a ro of beoith b ye ae a weetct® ay ; we 
flew to London, to consult Dr. Willis, who having treat-| ie 1 wa r | pee : i — ee ae ae 
ed so successfully the case of George III, might, it was ong and painful a watch over two beings so differently 
hoped, administer relief here. The friendly physician, ey rey —— ages — emg abeo- 
at the request of Thurlow, who now forgot all coldness | nee y > cneee M P Toh i ap a Fi Sed 
and state, prescribed for, and also visited the patient. |* NS es ee ee ee en 








But Cowper’s disease lay beyond the powers of medi- departure from his beloved Weston, neither Cowper, nor 

hei Mrs. Unwin, nor either of his friends, thought of any 
thing farther than a temporary absence. For had the 
{measure been suggested, under the idea of a final sepa-! 


cine— 





"T'was His who gave the wound alone to cure. 


2 
~ 


ration from that endeared residence, which was eventual- 
ly found to be the intention of Providence, the anguish 
of Cowper in passing for the last time over the threshold 
of his favourite retirement, and taking leave of Lady 
Hesketh for ever, might not only have proved fatal to 
the delicate health of his affectionate relation, but have 
extended itself to the breast of his conductor, so as to 
have deprived him of the necessary fortitude for sustain- 
ing so long a journey, with so helpless a charge.” So 
kindly are events often concealed in their issues, from 
those most interested, yet to whom the knowledge would 
prove hurtful. 

The last composition which flowed from Cowper’s pen 


of the poet very lively emotions of delight, yet blended |in the home he thus quitted never to revisit, was that 


exquisitely tender address to the companion on whose 
attachment had so long centred all of household ties he 
had ever known. There can hardly be conceived a scene 
more affecting than the removal of such a pair from the 
nook of quiet selected for their age. He but little recon- 
ciled, and only half conscious that he quitted his own 
abode; she, with tottering steps supported through its 
doorway, pleased perhaps with childish ideas of a change 
that conducted to a distant grave! Yet even in this de- 
cline the sanctities of twenty years of friendship still 
survived, 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream, 
Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 
My Mary! 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 


For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 


My Mary! 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign, 
Yet gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 


Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st, 
That now, at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’st, 
My Mary! 


The first day’s journey, taken under every precaution 
to ensure quietness and regularity, terminated at St. 
Neots. Here occurred the only little incident, which 
marks the journey, and almost the last beaming of any 
thing like cheerfulness in the mind of Cowper. The 
house where they rested being adjacent to the retired and 
beautiful church-yard of the village, Mr. Johnson and 
his charge passed a short time walking there, in the 
quiet moonlight. The scene had so tranquillising an 
effect on the spirits of the poet, that he conversed com- 
posedly, and with his wented taste, on Thomson’s Sea- 
sons, and on the circumstances under which they were 
probably conceived. Nothing that might be compared 
with his sensations then, ever again occurred, in Mr. 
Johnson’s recollection of the last days of his venerable 
kinsman. But, as he well observes, though the effect 
vanished, it served to preserve hope, that the faculties of 
Cowper were only obscured, not lost; “This cheering 
hope never forsook me, till the object of my incessant 
care was sinking into the valley of the shadow of death.” 

The second day’s progress brought the party to Barton 
Mills, and the third to their destination, North T'udden- 
ham in Norfolk, which was preferred to Dereham and 
Mr. Johnson’s parsonage, as being more secluded. Here 
they were received by the poet’s niece, Miss Johnson, 
and another lady, Miss Peroune, of whose kindness and 
judgment all biographers speak highly. Cowper and his 
aged companion were thus externally circumstanced as 
happily as their state permitted. But the amendment of 
neither corresponded to the wishes of these zealous 
friends. Walking amid the secluded scenery of the 
neighbourhood was almost the only effort which the 
poet could be prevailed on to make. During one of these 
excursions he visited his cousin, Mrs. Bodham, of Mat- 
tishall, the lady who had presented him with his mother’s 
picture, and his “Dearest Rose,” of the letters. Her 
name was Anne, but when a child, her blooming looks 
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had obtained from her cousin, in his visits, the name of it can be, the remedy for their sorrow. We have hada! |, June, 1796, Wakefield's edition of Pope's Homer 


«“ his Rose”—a reminiscence which he appears to have | recent example of one hurrying from the gayest scenes | reached Dereham Lod@ze. 

in Europe—the society of the highest—from the voice | 3 
even of universal praise, to die amid the groves which 
his hand had planted, and which his genius has for ever 
consecrated. On the same subject, Cowper had left a 
declaration of his wishes, whence rio departure ought to 


fondly retained in his letters written thirty years after- 
wards. But even those remembrances to which the spirit 
longest clings were now fading away, and recent atflic- 
The sole memorial of a 
visit which, at another time, could have been productive 
of delight only, is but another evidence that the sufferer 


tion only remained permanent. 


now laboured under what a great poet has termed the 
severest of all distress,—the consciousness of past hap- 
piness in present misery.* In the residence of his cousin 
hung his own portrait by Abbot, painted some years be- 
fore, as mentioned in the Letters. He recognised the 
resemblance at once, but, after gazing upon it for some 
time in silence, he turned away, clasped his hands in 
agony, and exclaimed, “ Oh, that I now felt as when I 
sat for that picture!” He never looked upon it more. 
Removal to sea air being now advised, Cowper, with 
his aged companion, whom in the depths of his own 
affliction he never ceased to regard with “ tender, even 
filial attention,” went to reside at Mundsley, a village on 
the Norfolk coast. “They had been there,” says Mr. 
Johnson, “ but a short time, when I perceived that there 
was something inexpressibly soothing to the poet’s mind 
in the monotonous sound of the breakers. This induced 
me to confine his walks—for dejection precluded him 
from the exercise of all choice whatever, or at least the 
expression of it—almost wholly to the sands.” A letter, 
however, which, to the joyful surprise of his friends, 
Cowper voluntarily wrote at this time, showed that the 
restriction was not altogether judicious, though it proved 
likewise that the impression thus made had not been 
without benefit in rousing the faculties of the writer. 


“TO THE REV. MR, BUCHANAN, 


‘To interpose a little ease 
Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise.’} 


“T forget for a moment, that, to whomsoever I may 
address myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be 
welcome than as a curiosity. ‘T'o you, sir, I address this ; 
urged to it by extreme penury of employment, and the 
desire I feel to learn something of what is doing, or has} 
been done at Weston, my beloved Weston! since I 
left it. 

«“ The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest days, 
has been such, that, added to the irritation of the salt 
spray with which they are always charged, they have 
occasioned me an inflammation in the eyelids, which 


have been made. 


So glide my life away! and so at last, 

My share of duties decently fulfill’d, 

Like his whose virtues are more felt than scen, 
May some disease, not tardy to perform 

Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke 
Dismiss me weary to a safe retreat, 

Beneath the turf that I have often trod! 


The hopes which the incident now alluded to raised in 
ithe poet’s friends, hardly survived the occasion which 
gave rise to them. He relapsed into his former melan- 
choly, and with the exception of two other notes, the 
letter just quoted was the last he ever wrote. ‘The re+ 


residence ; till having fixed upon Dereham Lodge, near 
Swamhoff, Mr. Johnson settled there for the winter. As 
the season advanced, and walking became impracticable, 
reading aloud was resorted to, for the poet’s amusement. 
The books selected for this purpose, and found to be the 
sole resource capable of withdrawing his thoughts from 
their own gloomy tract, were works of fiction. Of these, 
the longest were the most acceptable, a preference which 
indicates but little capability of choice. “ At this time,” 
we are informed by his affectionate kinsman, “ the tender 
spirit of Cowper clung exceedingly to those about him, 
and seemed to be haunted with a continual dread that 
they would leave him alone in his solitary mansion. 
Sunday, therefore, was a day of more than ordinary ap- 
prehensions to him; as the farthest of my churches 
being fifteen miles from the Lodge, I was necessarily ab- 
sent during the whole of the Sabbath. On these occa- 
sions, it was the invariable practice of the dejected poet 
to listen frequently on the steps of the hall door, for the 
barking of dogs at a farm house, which in the stillness 
of the night, though at nearly the distance of two miles, 
invariably announced the expected approach of his com- 
panion.” 
To lessen this inconvenience, the family removed to 
Mr. Johnson’s parsonage house, at Dereham, which, as 
being situated in the village, and consequently exposed 





threatened a few days since to confine me entirely ; but} 
by absenting myself as much as possible from the beach, 
and guarding my face with an umbrella, that inconveni-| 
ence is in some degree abated. My chamber commands 
a very near view of the ocean, and ships at high water 
approach the coast so closely, that a man furnished with 
better eyes than mine, might, I doubt not, discern the 
sailors from the windows. No situation, at least when} 
the weather is clear and bright, can be pleasanter, which 
you will easily credit, when I add, that it imparts some- 
thing a little resembling pleasure even to me. 

“ Gratify me with news from Weston! If Mr. Gregson, 
and your neighbours the Courtneys, are there, mention | 
me to them in such terms as you see good. Tell me if} 
my poor birds are living! I never see the herbs I used| 
to give them, without a recollection of them, and some-| 
times am ready to gather them, forgetting that I am) 
not at home. Pardon this intrusion. 

“Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual. W.C.” 


“ Mundsley, September 5, 1795.” | 








It has always appeared to us, that a great error was 
committed in removing Cowper from his “ beloved Wes- 
ton.” We believe, few who peruse the preceding letter 





concerns had been for years excluded from engaging his 
| attentions. 


to noise, had not at first been proposed to Cowper. Here 
they continued to reside. In the spring of 1796, Mrs. 
Unwin was visited by her daughter; and, after her de- 
parture, the very proper exercise she introduced, of read- 
ing a portion of scripture every morning to her mother, 
was continued by Mr. Johnson, with a view to Cowper's 
spiritual state also, The latter always paid a visit to the 
chamber of his poor friend, as soon as he had finished 
breakfast. This invariable practice presented an oppor- 
tunity of reading in his hearing, at this particular time. 
The result showed, that Cowper, as had been erroneously 
supposed, entertained no objection to be present at such 
an exercise. Thus encouraged, Mr. Johnson next con- 
trived, that family prayers should be said in Cowper’s 
usual sitting room, no intimation being previously given, 
When the members of the household first assembled, and 
the service commenced, he looked surprised, and, some- 
what disconcerted, was preparing to leave the apartment ; 
but on being gently entreated to remain, he resumed his 
seat, and the arrangement afterwards continued to be 
Here something like accident again discloses 
Religion and its 


observed, 
a misconception of Cowper's case. 


Even in a healthy state of mind, the more 


mainder of the autumn was spent in various changes of 


“Tt was the custom of the 
poet,” says the writer last quoted, “on leaving Mrs. 
Unwin’s apartment in the morning, to take a few turns 
by himself in a large unfrequented room which he had 
to pass in his way back to the parlour.” Here Wake- 
field’s eleven volumes were placed in a conspicuous 
situation, care hating previously been taken to hint, in 
hearing of the person interested, that his version was 
favourably spoken of in the notes which accompanied 
these, and occasionally contrasted with Pope’s. Next 
day, Cowper was discovered with Homer in his hand. 
He had opened the J/iad at the 23d book, and corrected 
with a pencil, lines 429, 865, and 1018. Of the spirit 
and manner of these alterations, something, may be 
gathered from the last: 


« Mistaken meanings corrected, Idmonente G. Wake- 


field. 








“Thenceforth Tydides, o’er his ample shield, 
Aiud, and still aim’d, to pierce him in the neck ; 


“ Or better thus : 


Tydides, in return, with spear high poised, 
O’er the broad shield, aim’d ever at his neck ; 


“ Or best of all: 


Then Tydeus’ son, with spear high poised above 
The ample shield, stood aiming at his neck.” 


These corrections were written in pencil upon a blank 
leaf at the end of the volume ; and after a few mornings 
given to promiscuous perusal, he settled down to regular 
revision, producing, one day with another, sixty new 
lines. In this way he had finished the sixteenth book by 
the end of August.* This, however, was but a prelude ; 
the effort was not sustained. A journey to the sea coast 
in the autumn, with the occurrences of the ensuing 
winter, diverted his attention, and sunk him again in 
melancholy. 

This excursion to the coast, like the former visits, 
proved of little benefit, and Cowper returned to Dereham 
in the end of October. It had now become apparent, 
that Mrs. Unwin, who continued to sink after their re- 
moval from Weston, was certainly, though gently, de- 
scending to the grave. On the 16th of December, the 
seventh chapter of the book of Judges was read to her 
in Cowper’s hearing, being the last time they listened 
together to that word which, in happier days, had formed 
their constant theme. On the same morning, a general 
paralysis seized her, and though she was still without 
much pain, her debility presented a painful sight. Cowper 
was deeply affected; for absorbed as he might have ap- 
peared in his own anguish, he had never ceased to be- 
stow upon her state all the intensity of interest he could 
now give to any subject. As a proof of this perfect 
knowledge of her condition, it is related, that on the 
morning of her death, when a faithful servant, who had 
long waited upon them both, entered his chamber to open 
the windows, he eagerly enquired, in a low, anxious, and 
plaintive tone of voice, “Sally, is there life above stairs ?” 
About twelve o’clock, he saw his aged companion for the 
last time in this world. She was then evidently dying ; 
Cowper was deeply moved; Mr. Johnson, fearing the 

effect upon his mind, reeconducted him to the parlour, and 

began to read to him. He had hardly succeeded in fixing 

the attention of his hearer, when he was silently beck- 

oned from the apartment te be informed by a domestic, 

that Mrs. Unwin was no more. She had died in the 

most perfect tranquillity, as the clock struck one, in the 

afternoon. Mr. Johnson, without speaking, instantly 

resumed his scat, and began to turn over the leaves of the 

book, as if to recommence, but casting, at the same time, 





will be inclined to dissent from the opinon, that his chance | religious interests are kept at a distance from mingling 
of recovery was greater amid scenes to which his quiet in our daily meditations, the more indifferent certainly 
but fervent spirit clung with such fondness, and in the| do we become to such thoughts; but the more painful 
home whose familiarities were endeared by long cherish-| they are also to us, when at times seriousness does force 
ed associations. Under the pressure of mental uneasi-| its way to the heart. Religion, to be a delightful, must 
ness, all men of deep feeling—men of letters especially, | be a constant companion. Whatever view then might 
whose enjoyments and studies, though in their fruits for| be taken of Cowper’s melancholy, an habitual entertain- 
the world, are yet apart from the world—love the reeess| ment of the precepts of a gospel of peace was certainly 
of life, and the spot which they can call their own, to be encouraged. Upon this principle, we must blame 
There only they seek, there only they will find, if found | the care employed to encourage him to waste, even now, 
fwith this experience of his willingness for instruction, 
| the last faint glimmerings of his reason upon the dark- 





* Dante. 


an anxious glance upon the countenance of his vener- 
Judging from the calmness of its expres- 
that the moment was favourable, he informed 
Cowper of his loss. ‘The intelligence was received with 
composure, though not without emotion ; and in a short 
time he could listen as usual to the author upon which 
they had just been engaged. 

But Cowper’s severest trial appeared to be still before 
him, when he should take the last look of the remains. 
In the dusk of the evening, he entered the chamber of 


able relative. 


sion 








+ Milton’s Lycidas. ness of the heathen page. 





* Preface to the Iliad, 8vo edition, p. 11. 
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death, leaning upon his kind host. The hour had pur- 
posely been chosen to conceal, or at least soften, the 
melancholy of the scene. He approached the bed: the 
gloom permitted him to see but indistinctly the lifeless 
form before him. He gazed intently for a few moments 
upon the shadowy lineaments, then started suddenly 
away, with a vehement but unfinished expression of pas- 
sionate sorrow. From that moment the name of Unwin 
never passed the lips of Cowper. Never did he again 
revert, even by the most distant allusion, to a connection 
which had so long formed the chief happiness of his life. 
He neither enquired about, nor expressed a wish to be 
present at, the funeral, which took place by torch light 
in the church of East Dereham. 


| 





ward amid such difficulties, and accomplished in spite of 


so many opposing circumstances, fills us ,at once with 
admiration and regret. We admire the perseverance in 
a laborious task, the ardent spirit which could now de- 
vote its energies to the pursuit of fame: but we regret 
that life’s lingering light—light from Heaven for hea- 
venly purpose—should have been directed to illuminate 
a profitless and earthly toil, leaving eternal interests un- 
provided for; like the last rays of the sinking sun rest- 
ing in barren sweetness upon the cold sterility of the 
mountain top! 

The great work completed, it became necessary to 
contrive other occupation ; for composing was found to 


On the tablet erected }be the only exercise capable, in any considerable degree, 


over the spot is the following inscription, the faithfulness |of withdrawing his mind from brooding over its own 


of which may excuse its poctry : 
IN MEMORY OF 
MARY, 


WIDOW OF THE REY. MORELEY UNWIN, 
AND 
MOTHER OF THE REY. WILLIAM CAWTHORN UNWIN, 
BORN AT ELY, 1724; 
BURIED IN THIS CHURCH, 1796, 


Trusting in God, with all her heart and mind, 
This woman proved magnanimously kind ; 
Endured affliction’s desolating hail, 

And watch’d a poet through misfortune’s vale. 
Her spotless dust angelic guards defend ! 

It is the dust of Unwin—Cowper’s friend ! 
That single title in itself is fame, 

For all who read his verse revere her name. 


The succeeding summer beheld Cowper considerably 
improved in bodily health, but the depression still unmi- 
tigated which had overcast his spirit. His countenance, 
from being thin and of a yellowish hue, had resumed its 
former roundness and ruddy complexion ; his limbs had 
become less emaciated ; his step was firmer; and his gait 
more erect. These appearances showed the benefit of 
air and exercise; but, as the season closed in, rendering 
walking or riding less practicable, the solicitude of friends 
was proportionably increased how to devise some em- 
ployment within doors. Homer was once more in requi- 
sition. On a morning of September, 1797, the com- 
mentators—the original and the version—were opened 
out at the place where he had formerly stopped. Mr. 
Johnson and the poet were walking through the room, 
the former encouraging him against disquieting appre- 
hensions, “ And are you sure,” asked Cowper, “that I 
shall be here till the book you are reading is finished ?” 
—* Quite sure,” replied his kinsman; “and that you 
will also be here to complete your revisal of Homer, if 
you will begin it to-day.” As he repeated these words, 
he pointed to the books, and left the room. The poet 
seated himself on the sofa, a practice of his when any 
thing struck his mind, took up one of the volumes, say- 
ing in a sort of soliloquy, and to himself, in a low plain- 
tive tone, “I may as well do this, for I can do nothing 
else.” 

The labour thus resumed was persevered in till com- 
pleted, nearly two years afterwards. ‘The revisal of the 
Iliad was brought to a close in about ten months, on 
the 23d of July, 1798. Next day, the Odyssey was 
taken in hand; and, by a singular coincidence, Lady 
Spencer, its patroness, paid the translator a visit. But 
Cowper's sad situation rendered him incapable of en- 
joying this unexpected kindness ; and though he enter- 
tained for her ladyship the most affectionate regard, he 
could hardly be prevailed upon to speak to her. Similar, 
and from the same cause, was his reception of his old 
and tried friend, Sir John Throckmorton. To the many 
letters, likewise, some of them from the most eminent 
men of the age, enquiring concerning his health and 
studies, he never sent any reply. In all this, however, 
there was not one particle of moroseness; his malady 
had no longer left him a free agent: of any effort be- 
yond solitary study, he was altogether incapable. This 


general account, with some uninteresting details of va- 
rious excursions from the sea-coast and back, or inland 
journeys to different places in the vicinity, fill up the 
time to the month of March, 1799, when the revisal of 
Homer was completely finished. 


4 


A work carried for- 


miseries. Listening, indeed, to the reading of Mr. John- 
son, had afforded much useful resource; and at this time 
he heard his own poems with symptoms of pleasure, 
until the reader came to the story of John Gilpin, when 
he entreated him to desist. Various attempts, therefore, 
were made, and different literary schemes proposed, in 
order to tempt him to the use of his pen. In the frag- 
ment of the Four .4es, when laid before him, he merely 
corrected a few lines, and added two or three more; but 
remarked, “That it was too great a work for him to at- 
tempt in his present situation.” ‘The Latin poem Montes 
Glaciales, founded on a circumstance which had been 
read to him some weeks before, and a translation of it, 
which he made at the request of Miss Peroune, occupied 
his time agreeably to the 19th of March. On the 20th, 
he wrote his last original poem, which is here inserted. 


THE CAST AWAY. 


Obscurest night involved the sky, 
Th’ Atlantic billows roar’d, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Wash’d headlong from on board ; 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 


No braver chief could Albion boast, 
Than he with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain, 

Nor him behold, nor her again. 


Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted: nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel’s course, 

But so the furious blast prevail’d, 
That, pitiless per force, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


Some succour yet they could afford; 
And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay’d not to bestow. 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 


Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld : 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repell’d : 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cried—*“ Adieu !” 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 





No poet wept him: but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is not with Anson’s tear. 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 


I therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date. 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its ’semblance in another’s case. 


No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone ; 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. 

The interest which attaches to this poem is of a most 
painful nature, both as it was the last effort of Cowper’s 
genius, and as the work but too clearly shows that life’s 
setting beam was still obscured by the dark shadows of 
futurity. What a noble idea of the vigour of that genius 
is also presented in such a poem, composed in the course 
of a single day! The translation of this poem into 
Latin verse, making English versions of Virgil’s Salad, 
of various poems of his old favourite Bourne, and of a 
number of Greek and Latin epigrams from different an- 
cient writers, formed the amusements of the summer 
and autumn. In December the family removed to a 
more commodious house in East Dereham, destined to 
be the last earthly residence of Cowper. In this new 
abode he commenced his Latin translations from the 
Fables of Gay, his last, and one of his most elegant, 
literary exercises. To one of these, The Hare and many 
Friends, he felt much attached ; and, while translating 
it, used frequently to exclaim, “Oh! that I might recall 
the days when I could repeat all this fable by heart, when 
I used to be called upon to do so for the amusement of 
company !” 

But the term of all his labours and of his griefs now 
approached. In the beginning of February, what were 
esteemed dropsical symptoms made their appearance ; 
these increased so rapidly, that, by the 20th of the 
month, he could no longer bear exercise of any kind. 
During the whole of March he continued to decline, 
and was confined altogether to his bedroom. About the 
end of the month he was visited by Mr. Rose, but even 
his most intimate friends he now looked upon without 
pleasure, though their departure always gave him pain. 
Hayley, too, would at this time have hastened to his dy- 
ing friend, but was prevented by a nearer grief at home 
in the afflicting illness of his only son, the boy whom 
Cowper had so tenderly loved, and who died in the same 
month. ‘To Hayley, Cowper addressed the last note he 
ever penned “in a firm and delicate hand,” with an im- 
proved translation of a passage in Homer, dated 28th 
January, 1800, only a few days before the commence- 
ment of his last illness. In his present situation, the 
company of Lady Hesketh could not have failed to 
prove most consolatory to both. But she likewise was 
constrained to remain at a distance, her own state of 
health being too infirm to permit her undertaking a long 
journey. Her indisposition, in fact, was the consequence 
of the confinement and fatigue formerly undergone while 
attending Cowper so affectionately at Weston, These 
two attached and highly gifted relatives thus never en- 
joyed the satisfaction of meeting again after that sepa- 
ration, as already mentioned. Lady Hesketh survived 
the poet many years, the same zealous admirer and de- 
fender of his fame after death as she had been during 
his lifetime. Her ladyship acted as his administratrix, 
the poet having died intestate. She raised also the mar- 
ble tablet which guards his dust, and chiefly contributed 
to the publication of his Letters and Memoir as edited 
and composed by Hayley. The task of writing her 
cousin’s life was in fact strongly urged upon her lady- 
ship, whose talents, accomplishments, and intimate know- 
ledge of the poet, eminently qualified her for the per- 
formance of such a duty. She shrunk, however, from 
a public appearance as an authoress, and confided her 
materials to Hayley. The exchange is to be regretted 
on many accounts.—-But to return to the present melan- 





choly subject. 
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By the middle of April the weakness of Cowper had 
become so extreme, that his death seemed near at hand. 
« On the 19th,” says his faithful attendant, “I ventured 
to speak of his approaching dissolution as the signal of 
his deliverance from affliction as well of body as of mind. 
After a pause of a few moments, which was less inter- 
rupted by the objections of my desponding relative than 
I had dared to hope, I proceeded to an observation more 
consolatory still, that in the world to which he was has- 
tening, a merciful Redeemer had prepared unspeakable 
happiness for all his children, and therefore for him. ‘To 
the first part of this sentence he had listened with com- 
posure, but the concluding words were no sooner uttered, 
than he passionately expressed entreaties that I would 
desist from any farther observations of a similar kind, 
which clearly proved, that, though it was on the eve of 
being invested with angelic light, the darkness of delu- 
sion still veiled his spirit.” 

Little more remains than to condense the affecting 
narrative of his last days. On the 20th he revived a 
little; but when Mr. Johnson had returned from his 
clerical duties, and while he kept watch in his sick cham- 
ber, Cowper’s breathing seemed to indicate his being at 
the point of death. His affectionate friend drew the 
curtains that he might see him expire. The sufferer 
opened his eyes, but spake not, and breathed as usual. 
During the early part of Monday he seemed to be dying, 
but revived, and partook of some slight refreshment. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday his strength declined hourly. 
On Thursday the weakness was distressing, yet he ral- 
lied, and sat-up for a short time in the evening. During 
the night he became exhausted, though he did not ap- 
pear to think himself dying; inward feelings—heavi- 
ness of the heart, not the hand of death—seemed to 
himself to be the cause of his distress. A cordial was 
presented by Miss Peroune, the lady who had watched 
over him in all his illness, and whose kindness he held 
in grateful esteem. He put the proffered aid aside, say- 
ing, “ What can it signify ?” These were the last audi- 
ble words he uttered. 

On Friday morning, the 25th, at five o’clock, was first 
observed that change of feature which indicates the vic- 
tory of the last foe. From that hour he remained in a 
state of insensibility, until he ceased to breathe, rather 
than expired, a few minutes before five in the afternoon. 
So gentle, indeed, was this departure, that the precise 
moment of his decease could not be remarked by any 
one of the five persons who stood round the bed. Thus, 
from a life of affliction he passed calmly into those seats 
of serenity and bliss which, with a too dubious faith, he 
had indistinctly contemplated rather in the consciousness 
of all mortal short-comings than through the perfect 
atonement of the Saviour. But that the angel of peace 
sat by the pillow of the dying, and confirmed that hope 
into assurance, there appears a cheering evidence in the 
expression of his countenance after death. When his 
sorrowing friends looked upon that face, its lineaments 
showed a calmness immortal, with a joy as of death pass- 
ing into life, mingled with a most touching glow of holy 
surprise. If the soul, then, on parting from its earthly 
tenement, ever stamps its past and future companion 
with a sign of life’s latest thoughts—with an impress of 
their coming and re-united immortality—who can doubt 
that the communings of God with His gifted creature 
were of acceptation through that Gospel whose precepts 
his genius adorned and recommended ! 

Cowper’s funeral was private and unostentatious. As 
he had lived intimately known to a few only, by whom 
he was truly beloved, so he was borne to the grave by 
sincere mourners alone. He lies buried in St. Edmund’s 
chapel, in the church of East Dereham, where his re- 
mains were deposited on Saturday the 2d of May, 1800. 
The hallowed spot where the author of the Task re- 
poses, is distinguished by a simple marble monument, 
with the following inscription : 


IN MEMORY 


OF WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
BORN IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
1731; 

BURIED IN THIS CHURCH, 
1800. 


Ye, who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal, 





Here, to devotion’s bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his fav’rite name: 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 

So clear a title to affection’s praise : 

His highest honours to the heart belong ; 

His virtues form’d the magic of his song. 


cord, that he never saw Cowper’s temper for a moment 
ruffled. Yet he describes himself as inclined to be iras- 
cible; and one of his hymns entreats for aid against. 
this failing. Religion, therefore, must here have exer- 
cised a very salutary control over his passions, or he 
must have held the duties of friendship as too sanctified 
to permit sallies of feeling. Indeed, of this truth, his 
letters furnish abundant proof, as also of his inclination, 





Cowper’s last illness had been supposed to proceed | 
from dropsy ; but after death, this was ascertained to| 
have been an erroneous opinion. His complaint appear- | 
ed to have been rather a general breaking up of the con-| 
stitution, than any particular malady. Yet time had| 
touched with lenient hand the outward man—inward | 
distress, chiefly, had brought him low. Even to the 
close of life he retained considerable bodily vigour, and 
looked younger than his actual age. | 

To the last the poet possessed great comeliness of 
presence ; and in his youth he had been handsome. His | 
whole appearance was dignified, and even refined in no | 
ordinary degree; nor did he show himself inattentive | 
to those external means by which natural advantages | 
are recommended. His address and bearing were emi-| 
nently those of a gentleman; and though an air of pen- | 
sive reserve took from these in vivacity, it added to the| 
interest of their final impression. But in society where 
he found himself free from the restraint imposed by the 
company of strangers, his manner and conversation 
were extremely fascinating. He dressed, too, with that | 
happy union of care and ease, equally removed from 
finicalness as from negligence, which indicates true taste, 
and real refinement. All this belonged to the rank of 
his early connections, and had thus become so insepara- 
bly a part of his character, that we can readily i Sea 
the shyness of recluse habits, mingling with an innate} 
tone of high breeding, gave to his whole air a blended | 
effect of solicitude and dignity, which an eye-witness 
has noticed as at once affecting and striking, to be con- 
ceived rather than described. 

In stature, Cowper did not exceed the middle height. 
His limbs were firmly knit, exhibiting more of strength 
and robust endurance, than elegance of form. His eyes 
were blue, inclining to grey ; the colour of his hair was 
a light brown, and his complexion ruddy. The habitual 
expression of his countenance beamed with a sedate, 
somewhat melancholy serenity ; yet benevolent in its 
calmness, and pleasing rather than penetrating. But 
when he was animated in conversation, or interested by 
any object, his features brightened up into speaking and | 
varied intelligence, indicative at once of mental power | 
and sensibility of heart. At such times his eye, “ lighted | 
as with fire from heaven,” shone with a peculiar bril-| 
lianey, which those who judged him from his works 
would have called poetic feeling ; while others, inclined | 
to dwell upon the events of his life, would have ascribed | 
the lustre to a sadder cause. 

In this, however, they would have reasoned of his 
state wrongfully. In perfect health, no man could be | 
freer than Cowper from the effects of that tremendous | 
visitation which, at intervals, reduced him from being 
the object of unmixed admiration, to a condition the 
most pitiable. There were, indeed, intermediate states ; 
but during these he sat silent, brooding over his mise- 
ries, expressing neither by speech, nor gesture, the least 
sympathy with outward things. During these dark 
hours, the gentle voice of woman was the sole accent 
that could gain his ear, Well could, and well did, he 
repay this tenderness. His most beautiful verses cele- 
brate the domestic and Christian virtues of the sex. As 
to personal intercourse, again, his behaviour and conver- 
sation in female society were marked by the most deli- 
cate attentions—those winning, yet respectful attentions, 
which express that the desire to be agreeable proceeds 
from the value attached to the good opinion of the per- 
son to whom the homage is addressed. 

Indeed, both the manners and mind of Cowper were 
alike calculated to win love and inspire regard; and as 
few appear to have possessed in larger proportion the re- 
quisites for conciliating, so none ever enjoyed more dis- 
interested proofs of these affections. His empire over 
all who approached him in the intimacies of friendship, 
seems to have been no less powerful in its influence, than 
it was kindly exercised. During ten years of uninter- 
rupted intercourse, one of his friends has left it on re- 











to entertain that affection. What, in truth, are these 
exquisite specimens of epistolary composition, but the 
language of friendship flowing without disguise from 
the heart, and adorned only with the natural ornaments 
of the simple though necessarily elegant expression of a 
cultivated mind ? 

By his own family, also, Cowper was looked up to 
with that fondness of attachment and reverential re- 
spect, which the good man covets here as his dearest 
blessing; and which talent, save when united with good- 
ness, fails to command even within the circle of its 
closest affections. ‘Tenderness and simplicity were the 
main constituents of his domestic character. These 
united with so many agreeable powers—benevolent plea- 
santry—the humour peculiar to the author of John Gil- 
pin—joined to the seriousness of the most perfect good 
sense and deepest feelings of religion, conspired to fill 
up the measure of his 


Intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness ! 


Or if for conversation it was the wish to substitute 


The poet’s or historian’s page, by one 

Made vocal for th’ amusement of the rest, 
he had cultivated a beautiful elocution from a child; and 
while his features responded to every variety of impres- 
sion and sentiment, the tones of his voice in reading 
aloud are described as having been music itself. With 


|these accomplishments and dispositions, how delightful 


to have realised the promised joys of his early attach- 
ment—thus in all probability escaping miserable ship- 
wreck in the voyage of life, and fulfilling in his personal 
experience his own feeling translation from the Greek 
poet, 


What lovelier spectacle than wedded pair 
Reciprocally kind from youth to age, 
And keeping perfect concord to the last !* 


Formed thus to find his own, to constitute others’ hap- 
piness amid the tranquil delights and duties of retired 
life, Cowper, however, showed no insensibility to the 
additional lustre which these might derive from more ex- 
tended aims. “Of ambition,’ by his own confession, 
“he had in his nature an infinite share.” Fortunately 
for one of his temperament, he possessed much diffi- 
dence—a circumstance which restrained the ever rest- 
less energies of conscious talent, till time and religion 
taught him to regard worldly reputation as little more 
than an accessory in the grand design of improving his 
age. But this accessory was neither unfelt nor unheed- 
ed; his strains were indeed “ sacred voluntaries;” and 
this rendered him only the more solicitous to maintain a 
pure claim to praise. These feelings appear in the reso- 
lution which he formed to withdraw all pretensions to 
the merely profitable honours of the lyre; as in the case 
of the laureateship, which, in 1785, was conferred upon 
Warton, and which Cowper could easily have obtained. 


|A little incident here occurs, illustrative of these re- 


marks, and interesting also as associating with the early 
celebrity of the Task the name of Fox, who, in a splen- 
did speech in the House of Commons, had quoted, with 
powerful effect, the passage from the fifth book of that 
poem, commencing 


Then shame to manhood, and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 

Old or of later date, by sea or land, 

Her house of bondage, worse than that of old, 

Which God avenged on Pharaoh—the Bastile ! 


The newspaper containing the quotation and harangue 
was carried to Weston by Hayley, and Cowper thus re- 
ceived the first intimation of all the extent of his fame. 
He listened to the glowing periods of the accomplished 
orator with feelings which Hayley, vho read the whole 


* Phocylides [loimum Novbersxor 
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to him, has not attempted to describe ; but his pleasure 
was silent and manly—too deep for wordy manifestation 
—yet too evident to be concealed, Not so with Mrs. 
Unwin, whose admiration was loudly expressed; Cow- 
per, regarding her with a benevolent smile, showed that 
his own satisfaction was doubled in hers; a proof at 
once of his ardent sensibility to fame, and of his guile- 
less heart. 

The literary merits of Cowper fall to be examined 
elsewhere in the notes and dissertations attached to his 
poetical works. Here it is sufficient to remark, that of 
the different kinds of composition which he attempted, 
he succeeded in most, and in some has left models of 
unrivaled excellence. In prose what can be more truly 
elegant, yet more perfectly natural, than his letters! 
They are equaled in ease and unaflected simplicity, only 
by the few which have yet been published of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; though they do not, perhaps, come up to the 
latter in picturesque force of language. As a poet, Cow- 
per stands at the head of a class, and that a very high 
one; a class whose characteristic is truth, and whose 
source of inspiration is nature—pure, simple-minded, 
but graceful nature. He was an inventor in his art, 
and his invention possessed the more merit that he 
deviated from over refinement and conventional imi- 
tation, into vigorous reality. He brought within the 
compass of poetry a wide, an inexhaustible range of 
subject formerly considered as wanting in dignity and 
interest, and yet has imparted both elevation and senti- 
ment to his descriptions. His manner, like his subjects, 
is his own, exhibiting minute detail united with genera! 
veracity. In expression, he is forcible and varied, yet 
never laboured, and though sometimes harsh, always 
faultlessly correct; in thought, he is noble, without be- 
ing constrained—enthusiastic, yet with perfect know- 
ledge of mankind, while his enthusiasm is ever on the 
side of religion and innocence. 

In translation, Cowper, in his shorter efforts, has ge- 
nerally shown himself correct andgelegant—often re- 
markably felicitous, both in sense and language. His 
great work, however, in this departinent, we cannot pre- 
vail upon ourselves to regard otherwise than as a failure. 
His aims were fidelity and simplicity, but in each he 
appears to have mistaken the true nature of a Homeric 
translation. In striving to give the meaning of his au- 
thor, he has not distinguished between verbal accuracy, 
jn which the literary identity of two tongues merely is 
preserved, and that poetical and truer resemblance which 
depends upon rendering each tongue a new yet corre- 
sponding representative of thought. Hence, in fixing 
the sense, he has often allowed the spirit to evaporate. 
Yet, after all this care, it is but an imperfect interpreta- 
tion of even the sense of Homer; we meet with none, 
or almost none, of those profound elegances of transla- 
tion which indicate a mastery over the philosophy of the 
language, and mark genuine scholarship. ‘The very first 
line of the //iad betrays Cowper’s superficial acquire- 
ments in Greek literature. His version certainly exceeds 
Pope’s in simplicity ; still it is not Homer’s simplicity. 
The original is simple, indeed; but it is also varied, 
magnificent, copious; it is simple, because consistent 
with itself, and with the age to which it belongs. In the 
translation, on the contrary, the simple is confounded 
with the ordinary, and even the vulgar; and instead of 
majestic purity of language, we have yuaint expressions, 
archaisms, and obsolete ellipses. In truth, the translator 
proceeded here on a mistaken plan. Homer, though the 
most ancient of the poets of Greece, wrote in a language 
above all others fertile in its own internal resources, and 
therefore we find no infancy even in its earliest efforts. 
Whoever, then, like Cowper, conceives that, to render 
Homer, he must use an antique dialect in a language so 
rapidly progressive as ours, will, like Cowper, necessa- 
rily prove unsuccessful. The failure is the more sad, 
because here 

The grief was this, that, sunk in Homer’s mine, 

He lost his precious years—then soon to fail ! 

Handling his gold, which, howsoe’er it shine, 

Proves dross when balanced in the Christian scale. 

Seek thou heavenly wealth—spread Zionwards thy 

sail. 


_ It may gratify the reader to peruse the original pros. 
, pectus, which now lies before us. 
“ Proposals for printing by subscription a new trans. 


lation of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, into blank 
verse, by W. Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Condi- 
tions, 1. The work will be priated on a new letter, in two 
large volumes, in quarto, 2. The price will be three 
guineas for the royal paper, and two guineas for the 
common paper, in boards. Half to be paid at the time 
of subscribing; the other half on delivery of the work, 
which will be put to the press as soon as three hundred 
subscribers have sent in their names, Subscribers’ names 
will be printed, unless forbid. 

“ Subscriptions are reccived by J. Johnson, in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard.” 

On the religious and moral character of Cowper, no- 
thing has been left to be said now. ‘That such a being 
should have been deemed, by a misjudging world, igno- 
rant of his pursuits, and incapable of relishing his en- 
joyments—a gloomy enthusiast,—is hardly to be consi- 
dered matter of surprise. But it does appear singular 
that others, who professed to have studied his history 
and dispositions, should have ever represented him as a 
person teligiously unhappy. It has been one great ob- 
ject in this Memoir—and we trust it has not been unsuc- 
cessfully pursued—to set that question at rest for ever. 
The emphatic eulogy was long since pronounced—that 
“ Cowper was truly a good man.” We have only to 
add, that he is the Christian classic of the national lite- 
rature,—the true bard of the Cross! 


Poet and saint, to him are justly given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven, 


THE END. 


VAr. Dicksows Parrative. 


The following extraordinary narrative appeared in the 
London New Monthly Magazine in 1829, and has been 
once or twice copied into fugitive periodicals not now to 
be met with. The sufferer, we are happy to say, has re- 
covered his health, and has been successful in acquiring 
a large share of the good things of this world. After 
extensive travels in Europe, North and South America, 
as well as in his native land, principally with the view 
of perfecting his knowledge in mining as pursued 
in these several countries, Mr. Dickson has returned 
to fix his residence in Philadelphia, where he has 
gained the esteem of many of our most estimable citi- 
zens; his various acquirements as a man of science, 
together with his urbanity and liberality, have rendered 
his choice of a residence among us a source of con- 
gratulation to his friends. 

We have the testimony of two medical gentlemen of 
repute who have examined Mr. Dickson’s wounds with 
great interest, that the numerous scars remain indelibly 
upon his person; for the rest, the narrative will speak 
for itself. 

MEXICAN BANDITTI. 

{Our readers will recollect, in the newspapers of 1829, the ac- 
count of an attack made upon a party of travellers proceeding 
from Mexico to the coast, in which all but one were destroyed by 
bandit, the survivor, Mr. Dickson, having miraculously escaped 
with numerous wounds : the followlug is that gentleman’s narra- 
tive of his preservation. } 

The carriage rolled on through a shaded ravine, on 
our journey to the coast. All my companions had gra- 
dually dropped asleep ; I, too, was dozing and wakinz at 
intervals. I have some confused recollection of being 
asleep and dreaming; whatever it was, my eyes were 
closed in perfect forgetfulness, Suddenly, the discharge 
of fire-arms in front aroused me. The holster pistols 
were lying on the cushion at my side; I grasped them 
instinctively, and sprang from my seat. 

One, two, three, half a dozen horsemen, armed and 
masked, were in a moment round the carriage. 

“ Alto! c—s!” they vociferated; “rindese, perros, 
surrender, ye dogs !”” 

“ Ha!” eried I, leveling my pistol, and in an instant 





the foremost of the band staggered forward and fell ; his 
horse bounded past the carriage with an empty saddle. 
«“ Neville, there goes one!’ I exclaimed, “now for the 
other ;” and ere the words parted from my lips a second 
of the brigands shared his fate. 

I saw them for a moment cowering on their saddles 
in the next, a second discharge took place, and two more 
fell on Neville’s side. The smoke filled the carriage. [ 
disengaged another pistol from the sash pocket, for we 
were well prepared—not a word was spoken—a moment 
of intense interest succeeded, it was but a moment,— 
when, dashing wildly on, came a whole troop of horse- 
men, masked and armed, filling the air with horrid yells 
and imprecations. 

«“ Now !—now, Neville!” cried I hoarsely, “we shall 
have it; but they shall buy us dearly.” 

“ For God’s sake, Santiago, fire not,” shrieked Rodri- 
guez; “we are lost men; and in the instant came a 
crashing volley from their carbines, dashing the panels 
of the carriage to pieces, and the shouts and tramp of 
horses, and forms half seen, came rushing upon us. 

Again and again were seen the straggling flashes in 
front, in rear, on every side of our devoted carriage. 
The air resounded with the yells, and groans, and shouts 
of the brigands that encircled us, even as their forms 
gleamed amid the smoke. Curses were heard, loud and 
furious, as a comrade fell by our fire. Enveloped in the 
smoke, unable to see, and half suffocated, I stood with 
one knee resting on the cushion, my carbine in my hand. 
All at once there was a hush; not a sound was heard ; 
till the current of air sweeping through the carriage 
wafted away the smoke which filled it, and displayed 
their lances and sabres glistening in the sun, 

Oh that moment!—I feel it even now: the blood 
rushed to my heart, retreated, then closed with icy cold- 
ness in my veins—my carbine dropped—I raised it again 
in indecision. I glanced around me—my eye fell on 
Neville; I started in horrer and surprise, for the blood 
was issuing copiously from a wound in his head. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, my carbine falling from 
my hand. “ Neville!’—but he spoke not; he seemed 
dead ; and the warm blood was streaming from his coun- 
tenance: he had fallen back on the seat—he almost 
seemed smiling—poor fellow! he was quite dead. 

I tore my cravat from my neck,—it was the work of a 
moment—and I tried to stanch the wound in his head. 
[ thought I had succeeded—alas! again the blood came 
oozing, and gushing through the bandage with increased 
vehemence. I became very sick and faint, and as I turn- 
ed in anguish from my friend, I staggered and fell back- 
ward—my heart felt icy cold. 

«“ Picaro, c—o !” cried one of the bandits, making a 
thrust at me through the window with his sabre; “ your 
arms, c—o !”’ 

Mechanically I raised my carbine and handed it to 
him, for I felt incapable of defence. As I lifted up my 
arin to give it him, something pressed against my side. 
I heard the discharge of fire-arms, and a sudden blow 
against my breast, which sent me bounding up against 
the roof of the carriage. J staggered on one side, fell 
against the corner of the cushion, and writhed for a mo- 
ment in horrid pain. 

I then thought I was shot, and imagined that the bri- 
gands seeing me still standing up in the carriage would 
fire again. I had presence of mind left to fall down 
among the bodies of my companions, where I lay for the 
time nearly suffocated with shortness of breath and 
dreadful thrilling pain. 

The order to form was now given, and the whole of 
the robbers came round the carriage in silence: the cur- 
tains of the windows were drawn, and the mules moved 
on: they did so for a few paces, but the road becoming 
very stony, the carriage paused, unable to proceed. The 
brigands finding that the mules were not capable of draw- 
ing it over the stones, dismounted, and some of them 
applying their shoulders to the wheels, tried to proceed ; 
the others got infuriated by the delay, and commenced 
abusing the postilions. 

I heard one of them, named Juan, reply, in a dogged 
manner, “Cut him down,” cried one; “Abajo con el 
c—o,” vociferated another ; then instantly came the clash- 
ing of swords, and the groan of some one wounded. I 
saw nothing of it, for I was lying bleeding at the bottom 
of the carriage, and the curtains were close. 





They at length succeeded in extricating the carriage 
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from the stony ground—and away it rollcd towards the 
forest hard by without farther interruption. 
* 


I had been hurt in the breast, and the pain seemed 
concentrated in one part, so that, had I not heard the 
report of fire arms, I should have imagined it only a 
stunning blow from some blunt instrument. 

I was completely breathless for a few minutes, so much 
so, that I panted dreadfully for respiration ; however, as 
the carriage proceeded, my breathing began to feel some- 
what alleviated, and the pain became gradually less acute. 


I now for the first time considered the dangerous posi- | 
iagony, and felt I would not die. Oh! those dreadful 


tion in which I was, and felt an inclination to look cau- 
tiously around me. 

I glanced upwards at the countenance of poor Neville, 
he was quite dead, and had fallen a little out of his for- 





of revenge the robber used, as he looked in amongst us 
the victims of his rapine. 

It was then I felt a fear stealing over me that any hope 
of mercy from their band was futile—that they thirsted 
too eagerly for our blood to spare us; for many of their 
comrades had fallen. I thought with horror what might 
be now the fate of the defenceless females; but it was 
but a passing thought, for selfishness had seized upon 
me with an iron grasp, and again I tried to cherish a 
hope of escape. I saw none. 

But yet the thought of death! “’twas very bitter to 
die unprepared.” I clenched my teeth together in my 


moments—wild, horrid moments ! 
I tried again to pray, “ God have mercy on my soul! 


|Christ Jesus have mercy !”—’twas useless; even as | 


mer position, from the motion of the carriage. I turned | strove with myself bitterly, I knew my thoughts were 


away my gaze in horror and sorrow to Juan Rodriguez;}not with the expression of prayer I offered up to the 
8 } pra} I 


he was breathing heavily, the blood was issuing from | 


seven or eight places of his body, his eyes were quite | 
shut. I remained looking at him in a fixed stare, till) 
soon his breathing became almost imperceptible ; his! 
eyes slightly opened, and then he breathed no more. 
The bottom of the carriage was swimming in blood ; 
my hands and knees were amongst it. My wound was 
bleeding fast, and in order to stanch it I pressed in part 
of my dress; in doing soI made a slight movement of 
my person; in that instant the females with us who ap- 


Almighty: the words fell like the barbed arrow on the 
shield of adamant; they touched not my heart, for ’twas 
busy with my wounds and the anguish of my body. 
How often I strove eagerly to repent, to offer up my fer- 
vent prayer, alas, I know not; but many a moment flew 
away till I resigned it in horror and despair. Alas, my 
heart felt cold, and fearful and desperate. After a time 
I tried again to think of the danger that surrounded me. 
“We might be met and rescued;” but then, too, the 
brigands were numerous and well armed. Oh! how 


peared to be unwounded, perceiving it, whispered to me | ardently I listened for some sound of hope, of rescue ; 
for God’s sake to keep motionless. I remained so for a) but none appeared. Away we were rolling fast into the 


moment, listening to their ejaculations of “ Ave Maria! |forest, and all was gloomy silence save the ominous! 


audi nos pecador que soy yo—Senora Guadalupe de|tramp of the robbers’ steeds. “Is there no hope of es- 
nuestros pecados,” and running over their paternosters.|cape? None! Would to God I had never traveled—that 
Then, for the first time, I thought of religion, and I too} had never left my native country!” groaned I to my- 


tried to pray. The words of olden time passed from my |self. “'To die thus—to be butchered in cold blood—to} 


lips hurriedly, but my heart was not with them, even as | have the dagger pointed to my heart—to feel it slowly 
I strove to pray. I found myself beginning over and | pressing into it, till at once it burst, and I die horridly— 
over again, till | gave it up in despair :—again I resum-|Q God! O God! Would that I had died fighting—shot 
ed—I tried to repeat the Lord’s Prayer—the first few |like poor Neville. Is there no hope of escape !—alas! 
words issued from my lips—and then a sudden motion|none. I would care not, had I but vantage ground and 
of the carriage sent a thrilling sénsation of pain through |arms, and power to use them, twenty to one. I should 
my body. I stopped instantly in feelings of horror and|at least then die fighting—but to die thus; dreadful ; 
desperation. “Oh! I cannot, will not, dare not die,” | horrid!” and I groaned deeply in anguish and pain. 
groaned I to myself; “impossible! I cannot die!’ And} Farther and farther we rolled into the woods, and | 
then I thought of every mode of escape which I could|even heard the howling of the blast through the forest, 
possibly have a chance of. I thought of all the banditti}and among the pine-trees. I was perfectly myself. 
scenes that I had ever read, but none seemed like this,|'There I lay, the warm blood oozing from my side at 
and I gave up my hope of escape in despair. I even re-|every motion of the carriage. 

collected that Gil Blas had joined the banditti he met} «“ Yes!” thought I, a sudden idea striking me, “there 
with, and that I might do so too with these, «But will|is one chance yet left me.—I must feign myself dead.— 


|his dagger to my heart, if I betrayed the least sign of 
life. 

He seemed on the instant satisfied with this scrutiny, 

for he raised my body up and commenced searching for 
doubloons and money. He found a few pieces on my 
dress, and then searched with his hand round my waist 
for the belt where travellers generally conceal their trea- 
sures. I now found an opportunity for breathing, but so 
slowly and imperceptibly, that the brigand remained in 
ignorance. Finding no belt as he had expected, he mut- 
tered an imprecation, and with his open hand struck me 
a severe blow on the face; then grasping me by the 
limbs, he lifted me up and threw me with violence out 
}out of the carriage on the grass. 
I fell with a severe blow on my head; but instantly 
| mindful of my stratagem, composed my limbs as if they 
| had lost all power of motion. The brigands came round 
jme as I fell. “Bs un Ingles, c—o!” said one, tri- 
umphantly, as he turned me over with his foot. “ Un 
Ingles!” cried the other enguiringly ; “ Waldito herege! 
—he seems quite dead—'twill teach him to fire again,” 
observed some of the others, laughing. 

As these words were spoken, the bodies of my comes 
rades were heaved out of the carriage, und fell with a 
| Severe blow and concussicn upon my breast; that of 
| Rodriguez was placed by the fall across my breast, and I 
j lay almost covered by them, while the blood ran stream- 
ing from their wounds over my dress and breast. 

I now heard the cutting of ropes and traces, the tum- 

| bling on the ground of the equipage, as it was cut loose 
and thrown from the carriage. 
| «“ Where is the black box ?”’ cried the same stern voice 
| hich before had enquired whether we were dead, when 
| the curtains were drawn on the journey. 
“Which?” asked one of the brigands. “A small 
| wooden case, which ought to be somewhere in the car- 
| riage, and which contains jewellery and silver.” They 
| found it after some search, and by their expressions they 
|seemed to deliver it to one who, vaulting on his horse, 
gallopped off with it into the forest. 

“No puedemos romper este c—o of a box !” cried 
one; “I cannot break the box open—who has got a 
machete 2?” —« Aqui, hay,” said another, riding forward 
| past us. So they commenced breaking open the trunks 
| with their cleavers, and in a few moments, dress, linen, 
land camp-beds, &c. were strewed around. 

I was still perfectly myself, and now had an opportu- 
nity of reconnoitring cautiously. I gazed around me, 
I started involuntarily on observing the great number of 
the brigands. Some fifteen or twenty were breaking up 














they spare my life after killing so many of them?” and 
I then thought, or it occurred to me, that if I hid the 





They may suppose me killed like the others; and after) the equipage and narrowly scrutinizing every package, 
J a - ‘ - | » . ae : 
they are gone, I may crawl away for assistance.” Grasp-|[ saw one of them seize a fine double portmanteau of 


pistols I had fired they could not distinguish who fired. |ing at the instant thought, I seized convulsively the cra-| mine, and most unceremoniously hack away at the Bra- 


Full of that idea I slowly raised my arm and grasped | vat still wet with Neville’s blood, aud steeped it in the 
the pistols which were lying on the cushion, and thrust | gory pool which swam on the bottom of the carriage. | 
them one by one among the dead bodies. Again I jraised and rubbed my face and hands with it. 
thought of offering to enlist in their band, but then it} The blood came gushing from my side with the fresh 
occurred to me that being wounded I could be of little |exertion I had made. I held both my hands close to it, 
service to them, and they too might think so and kill me ;}and catching the blood in the hollow of my hand, bathed 
but if they did consent to spare my life on condition of|my face and hair in it. I then paused in a mingled 
becoming a member of their band, I could retire with | feeling of horror at what I bad done—disgust, sicken- 
them to their haunt in the woods, and, at some future |ing, and wild, at the blood—and joy that I had some 
time, contrive to make my escape from them. At that|hope of escape. Convinced that I had now sufficiently 
instant I recollected a deep ravine, shaded over by pines, | disfigured myself, and that the robbers would certainly 
near Rio Frio, and I thought the present banditti might | conclude me dead, I remained motionless, except when 
have a cavern in such a place as that, for it had been trying to stanch the wound by passing against it part 
pointed out to me as the haunt of Gomez’s band. A jof my dress. In this I nearly succeeded, for afterwards 
pause in the motion of the carriage took place, and all/[ felt but afew drops trickling away at intervals. I 
the preceding scene passed hurriedly through my mind |awaited with anxious expectation the moment which 
and half defined. The curtains of the carriage were | was to decide my fate. At last I heard the cry to halt, 
drawn, and a stern voice cried loudly, “ Are they all ‘wad then came the heavy tramp of numerous feet as the 
dead 1?” thieves alighted. 

“ Si, Seiior,” replied the lady, trembling and weeping,| «Place the videttes,” cried one loudly, “see if the 
“ Si, Sefior, son todos muertos. Oh! have mercy, good | enptein is returning, and the rest of you come quickly 
caballero, and spare our lives!” ‘The curtains were |round the carriage to pillage the bodies and equipage.” 





hastily drawn, and the same stern voice commanded them |« Now!” thought I, “courage and presence of mind for 
to hasten their pace. a moment, and all will be safe.” They came in silence 

At the instant that the curtains were opened, and I 'to the carriage door, and while it turned on its hinges I 
heard the harsh voice inquiring after our death, I felt a! tell back as if motionless. I was caught by some one; 
cold thrilling sensation spreading slowly but strangely his hand was thrust and twined among my hair, which 
over my body—it came and retreated, leaving, as it pass- | was long and in ringlets, as is customary in Mexico ;— 
ed away, an undefinable feeling of fear and horror and ,he paused for a moment. I remained still and without 
anguish. I trembled like an aspen leaf, for I thought the | motion, as if I had been actually dead. It was a horrid, 
sword already thrust through my back, and plunged re- | suffocating effort ; for he grasped my hair with one hand, 
peatedly into my body, with the demoniacal expression | while perhaps with the other he was ready to plunge 


mah lock with his machete. He succeeded in making 
a passage into it through the thick leather; then, grasp- 
ing at the glittering Mexican dresses, threw them, after 
examination, upon the ground; while others immedi- 
ately picked them up; some taking one thing, some an- 
other. He next found some rare specimens of gold, 
which I had procured at the mines; these he threw 
away, after once slightly looking at them. He pursued 
his search: at last he reached the bottom of the second 
partition, and found but a few dollars. No words can 
express his rage, or the imprecations of disappointment 
he made use of, when he found only a small quantity of 
them ; he turned rapidly away to the carriage, lifling up 
the seat, and examining every part for gold. Some 
twenty men were lying on the grass, with the lassos of 
their horses near them, pistols stuck in their belts, and 
their swords drawn and attached to their wrists by a 
black thong of leather. Many were stationed in groups 
on horseback, under the shade of the pine-trees. 

In one hollow glade, where a few straggling trees 
stood forward, on the open space stood about a dozen 
horses, with the dead bodies of such of the brigands as 
had fallen, slung over them. 

There were four men pacing before two trees, to 
which they had tied the females, with their faces from 
the scene of pillage; while some seven or eight were 
tying up the two young postilions to the wheels of the 
carriage. Most of them wore masks, though some had 
taken them off. All seemed to have artificial beards ; 
indeed, their appearance was most stern and ferocious. 
They at length ceased to pillage, but seemed little con. 
tented with the booty they had obtained; seemingly, 
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from the expressions they dropped, they had expected 


more. Several of the horsemen came riding in from a 
short distance, and cried out aloud, “ Did any one hear 
the commandant say whether we were to await him 
here, or disperse to the haunt ?” 

“No!” cried one, quite close to me, and who seemed 
to be overlooking the baggage! “we must remain here 
till his return; he cannot be long now.” 

«“ Where is he carrying his brother?” asked he who 
had spoken first; “was he much wounded ?” 

“Shot in the forehead—dead by this time—long ago. 
He went to the nearest hacienda to see if he could pro- 
cure assistance; he cannot be long coming now.” 

“ Ojala! would he were ; this maldito firing will in- 
evitably bring out the troops from Acajete; we shail 
have the soldiers upon us.” 

Every thing now resumed its former silence, and I 
heard nothing but the tramp of the sentinels and the 
whispering of the brigands. I had closed my eyes when 
the robbers came near me; but at the instant that I heard 
their step retiring a little farther off, I again tried to re- 
connoitre. I looked towards the deep glade where I had 
seen the dead bodies slung across the horses ; and when 
J perceived the number, I was for a moment surprised to 
find so many dead, for scarcely as many shots had been 
fired by our party in the conflict. It seemed to me that 
they must have wounded each other in the me/ée, and I 
felt quite delighted for the moment in the idea, and gazed 
upon them with warm spirit and feeling of revenge. As 
I looked upon the brigands awaiting in silence the re- 
turn of their chief, I thought how easy it might be to 
surprise them and take them prisoners. “ And then, too,” 
I said to myself, “I would not spare their lives—no, not 
one.” My reverie was interrupted by the rapid riding 
in of one of the videttes, who cried, “To horse! to 
horse! The troops of Acajete are out and scouring the 
forest; we must be gone!” 

Oh! how eagerly I listened for the moment of their 
obeying the mandate ; and a sudden joy thrilled through 
me when I heard them vaulting into their saddles on the 
moment; but they did not otherwise move. “ We must 
wait the commandant ; he will be here soon,” cried seve- 
ral voices near me. 

«“ Bueno!” replied the new comer; “have you pil- 
laged every thing?) And what shall we do with these 
dead bodies ?” 

«“ Let them remain there—c—s gue son.” 

«“'Tis strange,” said one, “that we have found so 
much less gold on the Ingleses than we expected; they 
must have it concealed somewhere yet, I think.” 

“ You had better look and sce,’ observed a few of the 
band, laughing; “you will get little now from them ; 
but remember, fair play—we go shares.” 
them dismounted. [ immediately closed my eyes, and 
with a palpitating heart, awaited their approach. 

“ We will make sure that they have nothing about 
them,” said they, lifting up the bodies of Neville and 
Rodriguez; “iet us strip them.” They soon performed 
the office, and I lay trembling, momentarily expecting 
them to commence with me. I feared now they would 
discover that I was alive ; for my breath was more hur- 
ried and short than at first, so that I scareely hoped to 
restrain my breathing. One of them, in a few minutes, 
jad his hands upon me, and tried to pull off my braided 
jacket; but I had got so faint from loss of blood that, as 
I had feared, I could not refrain from breathing. The 
brigand, instantly perceiving it, started up with an exe 
clamation of surprise. 

Finding by his ery that I was discovered, I now open- 
ed my eyes, and saw a wild-looking being, with black 
beard and mustachois, bending over me. “Hola!” cried 
he, while a fiendish smile gleamed on his countenance, 
“here is one of the c—s alive yet.” 

“ Diablo !” cried the others, starting, and approaching 
me hurijedly—gazing at me with eyes in which exulta- 
tion and rage were blended. : 

I said not a word, but lay quietly expecting instant 

annihilation. I had become so desperate and hopeless 
now that I cared little for death; at the same time, I 
knew it a needless effort to ask for quarter. 
“ Curse the heretic !” said one of them, furiously mak- 
ing a thrust at me with his lance. I started aside to the 
utmost stretch of my power, and the weapon sunk into 
the earth at my side. 


One or two of 





“Hombre! hombre !” cried one; “no le matas, el 
pobre! Do not kill the poor fellow !” 

“ Maldito herege !”’ exclaimed another; “let us kill 
him; we have lost too many of our brave comrades 
through their maldito firing.” 

“No! hombre, dejalo; leave him—’twill be less 
scandalous ; we have killed enough to make the place 
too hot for us; dejalo, sera menos escandoloso !” 

The latter exhortation seemed to have some influence 
with the band, and I almost began to think my life would 
indeed be spared, when the swift tramp of a galloping 
horse attracted their attention, and they left me for a mo- 
ment; while instantly came up the commandant, whom 
the banditti were expecting. 

“Hola!” cried he, as he rode up ; “ vamonos, pronto ! 
quick! let us go; that cursed firing has brought the sol- 
diers out.” 

«“ Here is one of the Ingleses alive yet,” said one of 
the band; “what shall we do with him ?”’ 

Oh! that moment! how my heart palpitated, as I 
turned my eyes from one brigand to another to discern 
some traces of a merciful feeling; but I met alone the 
ferocious glances which seemed each a dagger pointed to 
my heart. “Alive!” repeated the captain in surprise, 
and dismounting from his horse; “who is he ?”—« Vo 
sabemos.” 

I saw him approaching—he drew his bota-knife from 
his deer-skin boot—he paused for a moment as he passed 
the female attendant who was tied to one of the trees, 
and asked her fiercely “if I was one hat fired ?”—« Si, 
Seior !—yes, sir,” cried she, terrified, and quailing un- 
der the glance of the brigand. 

“Ha! the c—o/” muttered he fiercely; then he 
sprang towards me, and in an instant was at my side. 

“For God’s sake, give me quarter—quartel por el 
amor de Dios !” 

« Ask quarter from hell!” said the brigand, aiming a 
stab at my breast. T tried to rise, but staggered back 
and fell on my side, crossing my breast with my arms 
and hands. In a moment, his knee was on my chest, 
and the knife passed through my right hand deep into 
my breast. I saw the knife draw back my hand—it 
glittered before my eyes—one stream of blood gushed 
out, and then the murderous blade descended again and 
again. I have some faint recollection of a struggle, and 
then all became darkness and confusion—I fainted away. 

A long forgetfulness was varied only by dim recollec- 
tions, which came and went like the fitful dreams of de- 
lirium. Slowly and gradually I regained my senses, but 
a long time must have ensued. At first, strange fleeting 
images of darkness and light flashed before my mind— 
then a confused recollection of horrid forms struggling 
with me and overpowering me, and fearful cries and 
shouts were ringing in my ears—I felt a heavy, over- 
powering sensation oppressing me, then all seemed chaos 
and darkness. 

How it came to pass that I first awoke from this state 
of insensibility I could never recollect, nor could my 
memory ever distinguish the cause of my first opening 
my eyes; but I remember well the confused vacant stare 
with which I gazed around me. It*was long ere I could 
penetrate through a sort of film which enveloped my 
vision with an obscure haze. At length I was slowly 
able to distinguish surrounding objects; I looked up- 
wards, and saw some dense body above me; but so con- 
fused were my ideas, that it was long ere I recognised 
the carriage. Still undecided as to where I was, I gazed 
around me as I lay motionless, and then espied the pine- 
trees, and the gloomy recesses and dark glades of the 
forest. In the instant the whole of the horrid scene 
flashed across my memory, and I lay panting for breath ; 
|my respiration seemed abandoning me. 

“Oh, God!” exclaimed I to myself, “what dreadful 
sensation is this I feel,” experiencing, for the first time, 
a burning thirst, which seemed to consume my very 
mouth with fire; and, in the eagerness of the moment, 
my lips moved tremulously, as if to ask for water, but 
my voice failed me. I essayed to move, but could not— 
I seemed chained to the earth—my arms, head, limbs, all 
refused the usual offices. 

It might have been a moment only, to me it seemed 
an hour, when hearing nought but the shrill cry of the 
coyote, and judging by the silence that the banditti had 
departed, I tried again to speak; the words died away 
upon my lips, and I gave myself up to despair. | 





thought of nothing but the awful scorching thirst that 
oppressed me. I heard a rustling sound—I listened— 
but it was only the sweeping of the blast as it passed 
through the trees. I at length felt able to articulate, and 
I murmured out an indistinct prayer fer water. 

“ Hombre !” said I, slowly pausing between each word ; 
“ hombre—give—me water—for the sake of the Virgin.” 
No one replied. 

“Is there—no one to give me water ?” moaned I again 
bitterly. 

“ Callate, be silent!” whispered a voice close to me; 
“they are not gone yet.” 

“No! that we are not,” cried some one sternly, and 
a trio of the brigands stept out from behind the carriage 
and asked who spoke. 

«Twas I,” replied the same voice which had whis- 
pered me silence. 

«No! there was some other: speak—pronto.” 

“Tis only one of the Ingleses moaning.” 

“ What!”’ cried they, “still alive? El c—o tiene 
mas vidas que un gato,—he has more lives than a cat.” 

One of the men came close to me; I thought he was 
going to stab me again from his threatening attitude, so 
I murmured out to him to spare my life. 

« Leave me to die—I cannot live long now—take all, 
take every thing,” said I, imploringly. “Oh! leave me 
to die in quietness.” 

«“ Why did you defend yourself, madman ?” 

I did not answer. One of them said quickly, “ You 
must have more doubloons somewhere '—where did you 
hide them !—we know you had more—speak—tell me— 
or I stab you.” 

In the instant it occurred to me that I had distributed 
my money, the gold and silver, in different portions of 
my equipage, in case of accident, that some might es- 
cape; and soI had placed some five and twenty dou- 
bloons in a carpet traveling-bag; I thought, perhaps, 
those might have escaped the plunder of the carriage. I 
accordingly hinted that there was more gold. 

«“ Where? where?” cried they eagerly. 
esta 2” 

“ But will you spare my life ?” 

“ Si, si, si,” said the brigands, “ quick—where is the 
gold?” 

“ Swear by the Virgin you will spare my life.” 

«“ We swear.” 

They went, and after some difficulty found the bag, 
and tumbled out its contents ; but could not find the gold. 
«“ Where is it, you 1ascal 7—you have deceived us,” said 
they in a threatening manner. 

“No!” murmured I, “the doubloons are in a rou- 
leau.” 

They seized their prize, and instantly vaulting on their 
saddles, they bade me “adios,” and “ a buen viage a los 
infiernos.” They rode rapidly off, and the sounds of 
their horses’ hoofs soon died away in the distance. 

Partly re-assured by the departure of these the last of 
the brigands, I again, after a short pause of anxicty, cried 
out for water to quench my burning thirst; it was with 
difficulty I could utter a few words expressive of my de- 
sires, when the same voice that had before addressed me, 
and which I now found to be one of the postilions speak- 
ing, who had been tied to the wheel, replied hastily, «I 
cannot assist you, for I am tied by the arm to the spoke 
of the wheel; we must wait till the military come up; 
the robbers have gone off, because they were afraid of 
remaining longer.” 

I was at that moment lying with my breast under- 
neath the hinder wheel, so that if the carriage moved it 
would have passed over my body and soon terminated 
my existence, and thus a new cause of anxiety crossed 
my mind, “Good God!” said I, “if the mules move, I 
shall be killed; can you not remove me?” 

“No,” replied he, “I cannot aid you; be silent, and 
there is no fear that the animals will move.” 

Finding that patience was my only remedy, I lay still 
and motionless in the fear that the slightest movement of 
the carriage would cause instant destruction to me, and 
suffering dreadful agony from the consuming thirst which 
burned within me. Oh! that long, almost eternal seem- 
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ing period, when moments pussed as years, and minutes 
as ages, till the tramp of horses sounded on the ground 
approaching nearer and nearer. 

My hurried breath I drew more quickly, and my heart 





palpitated more violently; an indescribable feeling of 
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hope and joy shot through my frame, and flushed with 
pleasure my languid features. “ Ha!” exclaimed I to 
myself, «1 am not to die yet !—No, the troops of Aca- 
jete will soon come up. They will find me—carry me 
to the village—bind up my wounds; I shall recover, and 
then, my own dear England, I shall see you again.” 

So powerful now was the tide of recollection that 
rushed in one overwhelming stream over my memory, 
that it drove away for the time all thoughts of my dan- 
gerous situation, or even of the excruciating thirst which 
still held its sway over me. 

But suddenly the sound ceased—I heard no longer the 
former sounds—minute after minute, time after time 
passed away, and no one came: cold, and thirst, and 
fear, and despair, now held possession of me, and my 
firmness and presence of mind were fast ebbing away. 

Already had the shadows of evening come on, and 
my eye rolled over the obscurity in which the glades 
were wrapped, in vain search for the coming aid. It 
was then I felt the awful bitterness of hope springing 
and still delayed. All at once, I heard again the tramp, 
and the shouts, and discharge of fire-arms ringing in the 
air; and presently a numerous troop of desultory sol- 
diery and Indians came dashing on into the open space 
where we were lying, and a carriage whirled rapidly 
amongst us. 

“ Carrai |’ shouted the foremost, as they came in 
view of the slaughter. “ What the devil is this?” 

“What is this? Qwe es este 2” cried the soldiery, 
leaping from their horses, and some of them untying the 
postilion and the females. “ Who are these? and how 
has it happened ?—Oh! they are Ingleses; they were 
fools enough to defend themselves, and so—” 

«“ They have all been killed,” said one of the troop, 
interrupting him. “ Had they much money with them ?” 

“« Did the Ingleses kill any of the ladrones ?”’ 

“Yes ;—han matado algunos—but their comrades 
have carried off the bodies.” 

I had at the moment of their approach remained si- 
lent, for I was not altogether sure whether they were the 
banditti themselves come back to finish me, on hearing 
from their comrades that I was still alive; but when I 
heard the many voices enquiring into the affair, I took 
courage, and tried to speak; but the numerous exclama- 
tions of “Capital booty !”—« Lucky fellows !”—« Paid 
handsomely for it !’—and sundry laughs and expressions 
of “ Esos Ingleses han peleado como diablos—These 
English have fought like devils,’—rendered it impossible 
for me to make known my existence for a considerable 
time. At last, taking advantage of a sort of pause in 
the noise, I called out for aid to remove me from under 
the wheel. 

No one moved. I cried again, but no attention was 
paid. “ Well, then,” said I to myself in despair, «I 
will try if this does not make them;” and I murmured 
out for a padre. 

“Hola!” cried one, “some fellow is alive, and calls 
for a priest.” 

“Tmpossible,” said the other; “the English are all 
pagans.” 

“No,” remarked another, “they are .heretics.”— 
“ Well,” replied the other, “all pagans are heretics.” 

I cried again for a priest; “He must be a Cristiano,’ 
said they, communing with each other ; “let us pull him 
out from under the carriage.” 


’ 


Two or three then came around the wheel. “ Cui- 
dado !” said I to them imploringly ; « Take care—softly 
—for Tam badly wounded.” They lifted me up softly 
in their arms, and conveying me a little way off, tried to 
place me on my feet; but I was too weak, and besought 
them to put me down, and give me some covering, for it 
was very cold. They wrapped me in a serrape, and car- 
ried me towards a pine-tree, and placed me on the ground 
with my back to it. My head fell down upon my breast 
—I implored them to hold it up, for it nearly suffocated 
me; and then I prayed for water. They had none with 
them, but went to search for it in the wood. 

I had now time to look at a carriage with them which 
contained some females. They told me they were the 
Guisisolas. They were weeping very much, for they 
thought we were all killed. One of the military ap- 
proach d the carriage, and told them that one of the In- 
gleses was alive and asked for a padre. 

“It will be poor Santiago,” said they, addressing a! 


priest who had found his way into the carriage. “ You 
had better go and see him, sefior.” 

“No puedo '—I cannot,” said the padre, refusing to 
go. 

« We will take him into the carriage, and will carry 
him to Acajete now,” said the ladies.” 

« That cannot be,” replied the soldiers; “he must not 
move from hence till the alcalde comes up and takes the 
depositions.” 

“Good God!” thought I, “ what barbarians! I shall 
bleed to death.” I then entreated them to take me away 
from the spot; but it could not be. 

The padre was again applied to by the Indians, « telling 
him that one of the English was a Cristiano, and wish- 
ed to confess.”—«I want none of your confession ; I 
only wish to get to the village,” murmured I to myself. 
The padre still refused, and I must say I was glad he 
did; for I had little inclination to be kept any longer 
where I was. In a few moments, the Guisisolas, per- 
ceiving that they could be of no farther service, drove 
away in the carriage through the forest. An Indian wo- 
man now returned from the wood, and brought me some 
water in the hollow of a gourd. She knelt down by my 
side, and put it to my lips. 
brecito—here is water.” 

I took a long draught, but interrupted by my hard 
pantings for breath. ‘The water passed over my throat 
without cooling the thirst I felt. It seemed to me like 
drops of water on a red hot iron. I eagerly emptied the 
gourd, and asked for more. 
none; that this she had brought along with her when 
her husband joined the soldiery in the search. 

«“ Oh, for God’s sake, put the gourd to my lip once 
more—only one drop of water to quench my thirst!” I 
again tried, as she put it to my lips, but I had drained it 
empty. I turned away in angry, feverish disappoint- 
ment. 

Oh, that dreadful horrid thirst!) But those alone who 
have felt its power on the battle-field can have an ade- 
quate conception of a fire which seemed to scorch the 
very brain. It is too deeply imprinted on my memory 
ever to forget that awful, consuming sensation. 

The poor Indian woman, after I had in vain tried the 
gourd, rose up and stood gazing at me with expressions 
of commiseration. “ Pobrecito Ingles !—and so young 
too—to die,— Pobre Inglesito !—and you have a mother 
among the Europeos,” said she, bending over me and 
arranging the serrape : “ your poor madre, what will she 
say of this, when she hears that you died a cruel death 
in a far country ?” 

“ Mother!” ejaculated I, bitterly, as I thought of all I 
held dear—and I felt that burning scorching of the eye, 
when no tear presses from the parched eyelids—“ Mo- 
ther!” repeated I in anguish—it was as if an arrow had 
pierced my soul. I hung down my head in bitterness 
of spirit, for the darkness of despair and desolation op- 
pressed me. 

The painful current of my thoughts was turned aside 
by the hasty arrival of the alealde, or magistrate of the 
village, who, riding up, dismounted near me. 

«“ Where have the ladrones gone?” said he; « dis- 
perse and follow them.” «’'T'will be too late now,—too 
long since they are gone,” replied the younger of the 
postilions. 

“ Which road did they take ?” 

“That which leads towards the mountain; but they 
rode off rapidly—'tis impossible to find them mow—and 
the evening is approaching; ’tis almost sunset now.” 

“Let some of the military follow you, and go upon 
their traces,” said the alcalde. The troops rode hastily 
off, and the magistrate enquired who we were. Being 
told we were English, and that one was alive, he came 
to where they pointed me out, and thus addressed me : 

“ Where are you wounded ?” 

«“ Every where—side, breast, arms—todo el cuerpo.” 

“ Tiene Vm. balazos 2” 

“ §i, senor—a ball has entered my right breast, but I 
am dreadfully cut, and bleeding about my shoulders.” 

I looked at my right hand—it was covered with co- 
agulated blood, and swollen greatly; as I gazed at it 
mournfully, “Twill have to be cut off,” said I coolly ; 
“twill have to be cut off.” 

“T hope not,” said the Alcalde; “you must try and 
keep up your courage a little longer, while I take the 


” 





evidence and depositions of the affair.” 


« But I shall bleed to death,” remonstrated I, hoarsely 
and imploringly ; “can I not be carried to the village? 
I shall bleed to death if I remain long here.” 

« No, no!” said he hurriedly ; « you cannot bleed any 
more now ; ’tis too cold—the blood has clotted over your 
wounds—I must fulfil my duty. Paciencia, for a mo- 
ment. Here!” cried he, turning himself away, “look 





“ Drink,” said she, “ po- | 


She told me there was | 


after the Ingles, and you others come and give your evi- 
[dence that I may put it on paper.” 

| TI felt very cold, and I shivered much, for as I was 
|seated under the shade of the pine-tree, the wind came 
|blowing past me with a piercing coldness. I saw that 
ithe last rays of the sun were shining on the opposite 
\side of where I was,,and entreated them to carry me 
ithere. They lifted me up and placed me, as I requested, 
near a small tree of the acacia mimosa, two of the In- 
dians sitting down by my side, and sustaining me in their 
arms. 

| TI now had a full view of the scene before me. The 
isun was setting clearly and coldly behind the lofty vol- 
jcanic mountain of Puebla, while its lower disk seemed 
lresting on its snow-clad summit. The last gleams of 
\the sun were glistening on the forest of the Pinal. I 
gazed long on the sunset, with the troubled eye of a man 
taking the last look of his friend when the grave is clos- 
ing over him; and as the brilliant orb sank slowly down, 
\f felt a sensation of bereavement heavy and keen, 

| « Andisthis to be the last sun Iam tolook upon? Alas! 
jam I never to see another! Little did I think last night 
when mingling in the dance at Puebla, that the next 
|night-fall would find me dying, weltering in my blood.” 
iI turned away my gaze in wild, heartfelt sorrow, and 
threw my eye on the fitful gleam of light which fell 
laround me. “Oh! ’tis hard to die—alone, without 
| friends, consolation, or religion; ‘tis hard to die in the 
|spring of life! To die so young—unprepared—oh ! 
God have mercy on me!” murmured I, as a fleeting 
faintness thrilled through my frame. “Oh! God have 
| merey '” T recovered once more to gaze around me. I 
|now found myself asking, why should I die? What 
| was there in a weund? many have recovered, I may too, 
| may yet live long to remember the forest of the Pinal. 
| Gradually fortifying myself by the hope of soon leav- 
jing the place, I remained watching the hasty effort of the 
|postilion to arrange the coach and tie the traces together, 
|The alealde soon finished his investigation, during which 
ithey examined the bodies of Neville and Rodriguez, 
|whom they found quite dead. I had now begun to suf- 
lfer less from the thirst that before tormented me; per- 
|haps my hope of soon getting to the village made me 


feel it less. 

| At tength I heard the joyful news that the cavaleade 
was going on to Acajete, and the Indians immediately 
raised me up to carry me towards the vehicle. They 
lifted me on my feet, and dragged me slowly towards 
jthe carriage. Just as they were assisting me in, they 
|made me stand upright for a moment; one of my sup- 
porters was hastily called away, and, thinking I might 
Unzable to support my- 





be strong enough, he let me go. 
iself, I staggered upon the other Indian, and, had he not 
hastily supported me, I should have fallen to the ground. 

To such a state of weakness had the vast loss of blood 
reduced me, that the movement had a great eflect on my 
|nerves; so much so, that when they raised me up again, 
| my eyes began to swim round and round ; blue and green 
shades flashed before them ; at first the persons, then the 
trees, became indistinct, and floated before me. 

“Dreadful!” thought I at the moment, “if I faint 
now, ’tis all over. I shall never recover. I shall die ;” 
and in the strong convulsive energy of a last moment, I 
gnashed my teeth, and strained my eyes on an object. 

I succeeded—again I beheld distinetly every thing 
around me. ‘The moment I appeased my panting for 
breath, I tried to speak to implore them to stop for a mo- 
ment. I found it impossible to give utterance; but I 
fixed my eye on the countenance of the Indians; they 
seemed to understand my wishes. I remained motion- 
less for a short time, and having regained sufficient 
strength and recollection, I was placed within the ecar- 


| 


riage, and away it rolled to Acajete. 

The lady and her female attendant who had traveled 
with me, had entered the carriage before me, and taken 
their places on the back seat. The Indians seated me, 
‘erect on the front part, and as the vehicle commenced 

moving, I fell back against the front panels. I tried to 
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move my body into one corner, but my effort was una-| door of the house, and the inmates immediately came out 
vailing. I then entreated the females to place one of my | to see who it was. The postilion telling them that I was 
fect against the opposite cushion to steady my position.| still alive, the attendants brought out a mattress and laid 
They did so. I now tried to push myself with one) it on the ground close to the carriage door. I was lifted 
strong effort, but could not succeed. At last, with in-| carefully out of the vehicle by three Indians, and placed 
finite difficulty, I edged myself into one corner, and tried,| upon the cushions. ‘They then carried me gently into a 
by means of pressing my foot against the opposite cush-| large saloon, and deposited me on the floor. 
ion, to keep myself steady, The continual movement | The exertion had weakened me so much, that when I 
of the carriage as it passed over the rough uneven ground, | attempted to move my position on the couch a spasm 
rendered my situation very painful, and my head got se-|came on, which lasted for nearly a minute, depriving me 
vere blows against the broken panels and glass of the|of all power to breathe, and almost carrying me off. I 
front window. |entreated them, so soon as I could speak, to raise up my 
I endeavoured to keep the gunshot wound in my/head; they placed cushions underneath, and I felt re- 
I grasped my right wrist with my | lieved. 
The apartment into which they had brought me was 


breast from bleeding. 
left hand, which was unwounded, and tried to press it} 
against my side; but the pain even from this exertion | entirely divested of furniture, excepting a round table 
was so severe in my left shoulder, that I instantly let it} which stood in the centre. They had laid me down 
drop; from thence I concluded my left shoulder was) close to it, and then placed lighted candles at my side. 
more severely wounded than I had before imagined. |The room was immediately filled by a great concourse of 
Finding my attempt of no avail, | pressed with what | Indians and Creoles, staring at me in silence. I inquir- 
remaining force I had, my right elbow close to my side, ) ed faintly for the Guisisolas, for I longed to see some 
and then contrived to keep my dress hard against the well-known countenance. They came immediately with 
wound. I partly succeeded, but ever as the carriage | their brother: when they approached the mattress where- 
jolted, it was suddenly loosened from its position, and I| on I lay, I perceived they were weeping. 
could distinctly feel the warm blood trickling down my| “Oh! poor Santiago,” said they, “what a dreadful 
side with a strange hot sensation. affair! poor Senor Neville and Rodriguez are quite dead ; 
The carriage, I found from the exclamations and con-| we saw them brought in, Why did you not surrender ? 
versation of the soldiery, had been brought by the bri-|—what a shocking accident!—are you much wound- 
gands a considerable distance to the left of the main road, | ed !” 
and in our effort to regain it, we passed over much broken} “I do not know,” I replied faintly, “but I am_ very 


ground and brushwood. We had gone on for a con-| weak and weary, and the sight of so many people con- 


come, and considering that I should be most speedily re- 
stored to health when it was once applied, the Guisisolas 
enquired of me some of the particulars of the attack 
and defence ; but I had nearly lost all memory of what 
occurred ; in fact, so reduced was I in strength, that I 
could scarcely remember a conversation which had oc. 
curred but a few moments before. 

After a long, weary time, during which I gazed list. 
lessly around me, and ever looked anxiously at the door 
of the apartment, the balsam came: it was a black, thick, 
oily substance, in a little bottle. The cura had no lint, 
so they were puzzled how to apply it to the cure of the 
wounds. 

At that moment the youngest of the ladies observed, 
that if the others would cut off my braided jacket with 
their scissors, she would take a piece of linen and undo 
it into threads, which might perhaps serve the purpose as 
well. She immediately took a piece of the linen which 
had escaped the pillage, and commenced taking it, thread 
by thread, to pieces. The others asked me if I would 
not wish to see the cura before they dressed my wounds. 
I told them that I should prefer sceing him afterwards, 
being more anxious to have my wounds examined. 

The sisters then took the scissors and began cutting the 
jacket and taking it off in pieces; then the gold lama 
vest and linen, leaving my neck and breast uncovered. 
I suffered dreadfully while they were removing it, the 
greater part of the dress having aflixed itself to the 
gashes with the clotted blood, and in tearing it away it 
caused me great agony. I was too weak to express half 
my feeling of pain in words, but I moaned heavily. 
They often wished to pause, fearful of the pain it caused 





siderable time when the carriage on a sudden stopped.| fuses me; I wish much they would leave the room.” 
They had come to a very uneven spot where they found!'They spoke to the Indians, who immediately retired, and 
it difficult to pass; in their exertions, some of the traces | the alcalde entering, we at last obtained some order and 
had broken, and they stopped to fasten them. The ropes | I took advantage of the moment to ask if there | 
had been very much cut by the robbers when they left} was no surgeon in the vicinity. There was no one 
the carriage, and it was with difficulty they were able to| nearer than the city of Puebla. 
repair them, and fit them for the journey we had sull to| “Tis of no use; we are at least eight leagues from 
“T shall be dead before then, 


silence. 


undergo. | thence,” said I bitterly. 
I took advantage of the pause to beg the females to| if [ have not assistance—perhaps there is a barber in 

look for some wine, which [ recollected had been brought! the village ?” 

with us in the morning, when we left Puebla. They} “No! we have already enquired, but find none,” 

looked, but found only broken fragments of the bottles. | “Oh, God!” groaned I, “then there is no hope; I 

I suffered much from thirst—not quite so much, how-} must die. I shall lose so much blood during the night 

ever, as before; but I was bitterly disappointed when} that by to-morrow I must be dead.” 

I felt it the more as I “Oh! Santiago,” said the young ladies, weeping, and 


they told me there was no wine. 
I) seating themselves on the mattress, “ poor Santiago, do 


began almost to despair of reaching the village alive. 
felt frequently a strange faintness coming over me, but| not speak so! we will try and do what we can for you ; 
I resigned myself, not} we have sent to the Cura’s for some balsam, it will soon 
arrive—try and be patient for a moment, and tell us 
where you are hurt.” 

“TI cannot tell, indeed !” said I, trying to move my po- 
sition, for it pained me very much, “ but you will soon 
know. Oh! for a little wine to refresh me—a little wine 
—I should feel so much invigorated, I am sure.” 

«“ T will go and look for some,” said the brother, rising, 
and leaving the apartment: he soon returned to tell me 
that there was none in the posada, and that it was hope- 
less to think of getting any in the village without mo- 
ney. “ We were robbed, have lost every thing, and 
have no money to purchase it,” he observed mournfully. 

One of the seforitas had saved a small piece of jewel- 
lery by coneealing it in her dress; she now produced it, 


had no resource but patience. 
without deep anxiety, to my fate. I felt renewed hope 
when the carriage again moved on, and they said that 
we were now only a short distance from the village. I 
thought, if I once arrived there, that there was no fear— 
I should indeed recover. "T'was a long, dreary time. It 
seemed to me as if we never should enter it—the time 
was an age: all at once we left the broken ground, and 
issuing once more into the main road, galloped towards 
the village. 

The darkness had set in as we neared several strag-| 
gling groups of the cactus and enclosures of the aloe. | 
I recollect well the joyful moment when I first beheld 
these plants, for I know we were near the longed-for 
Acajete. I still kept up my spirits in the hope of re- 
covering, for I was perfectly myself. At last a few de-jand gave it to her brother, telling him to try and dispose 
tached houses appeared. I considered myself arrived,|of it for wine. ‘The brother again left the room, and I 
but had again to experience disappointment for a brief} waited long and anxiously for his return; he came at 
distance ; the carriage rolled on for some time longer.| length with a bottle of xeres wine. I felt quite revived 
At length we entered the village. I implored the females | at the very sight of it, and entreated him eagerly for a 
to desire the postilions to stop at the first house we pass-j little. There was no glass, so he put the bottle to my 
ed, where I saw a numerous concourse of people by the} mouth. I eagerly drank some of it, but suddenly turned 
glare of torches. We did so, and they brought me, at}away, for it seemed to scorch my tongue and throat. 
my earnest request, a jar of water. «Tis too strong—'tis as hot as fire,” said 1; “I cannot 

At that moment a person rather gentcelly dressed} take it so; would you mingle water with it.” All the 
came up and advised me not to drink it, for he said it/time I was so very faint that the slightest exertion of 
would endanger my life. I could not resist the tempta-|body or mind fatigued me greatly, and threatened to 
tion in part. I tasted a few drops, and then they took it| bring on a return of the spasms, which had before affect- 


The females told me that the assemblage of peo- 





ed me. 





away. 

ple was caused by the dead bodies of my comrades hav-| He returned from another room with a glass of pure 

ing been brought in, and that the villagers were looking| cold water, and poured some of the wine into it, and 
gave it me, putting it to my lips. I drank it all off, and 


So muc h had my own dan er oc cupied my 
feit so much refreshed that I longed ardently for more. 
5 - 


This the ladies would not permit me, being afraid it 
might prove injurious; and they begged of me to await 
quictly the arrival of the balsam. While I lay panting 


at them, 
thoughts, and so exhausted was I, that I could not for 
worlds spare one expression of commiseration for their 
fate. We left the spot quickly, and after driving a little 
farther into the village we reached the Posada, wher 





me; but I implored them to disregard my feelings, and 
only to think of saving my life by speedily dressing the 
wounds, 

When at length they cut away the last portion of my 
dress covering the breast, and saw the numerous bleed- 
ing gashes which disfigured it, they shrieked in horror, 
and one of them suddenly fainting, they left me for a 
moment to aid their sister: they led her out of the apart- 
ment, nor did she return that night, the sight being too 
revolting to her feelings for her to look upon. The sis- 
ters shortly entered, and lifted up the cloak they had 
thrown over me when they left the room. On examin- 
ing, with their brother and the alcalde, into the wounds 
I had received, they found sixteen stabs of a poniard on 
my breast, shoulder, and right hand; nine stabs had 
passed through the latter, which was swollen dreadfully ; 
another wound was lower down on the left side; but 
they were unable to determine whether it was the graz- 
ing of some ball, or a stab from lance or dagger. Tho 
wound on my right breast puzzled them most, for I told 
them it was a ball-shot from one of the brigand’s pis- 
tols. They shook their heads, believing it impossible 
for me to have survived if it had been so, and then asked 
me if it had remained or issued again. I told them that 
I felt no pain except at the orifice of the wound; but 
that if they looked, perhaps they would find some other 
hole where the ball might have come out. They did so, 
and found another opening about twelve inches distance 
from the entrance; it was lower down on the left side; 
they had not seen it before, because it was covered by a 
portion of the dress. 

They now commenced cleansing the gashes with cold 
water ; and having dipped a little of the thread into the 
balsam, they placed it carefully inside the wounds. The 
operation was tedious, and caused me great pain: it was 
at length finished, and some linen was torn into ban- 
dages, with which they bound up the wounds ; and then 
they covered my person over with some blankets, for my 
feet had become icy cold. I thought of some plan to re- 
store my feet to the usual warmth, for T recolleeted how 
dangerous it was to have the lower members of the body 
without circulation of the blood. It occurred to me that 
T had often heard of bottles of hot water being applied 
with good effect ; I therefore mentioned the circumstance 
to the brother of the Guisisolas. He went immediately 
and procured one, and filled it from a jar in another 


apartment. He then placed the bottle close to my feet, 


but it was long ere I felt the slightest return of warmth. 

From the conversation passing in the sala, I found, 
though they spoke low, that my death was considered in- 
evitable, and that the next morning would certainly find 
me dead ; it was impossible that I could survive so many 





the seforitas had put up; the carriage stopped at the| heavily for breath, anxiously expo ting the balsam to 


wounds: in fact, they were consulting whether I should 
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be buried in the cemetery, or as a heretic; for the In- 
dians had not given implicit faith to the story of my be- 
ing a Cristiano. I heard the Guisisolas enquiring fre- 
quently for the coming of the priest. When I per- 
ceived them thus coolly discussing my death, and seem- 
ing to regard it as a fixed event, I must own that I began 
to think it might indeed be likely ; the more so as I had 
but little confidence in the manner my wounds were 
dressed, for no surgeon had been there to examine them. 

The young ladies approached me, for they had seated 
themselves near the door; they implored me earnestly to 
see the cura, and confess to him; that there were no 
hopes of my surviving, and that it would be the best 
thing to have the consolations of religion as early as pos- 
sible. They told me, that no doubt in my own country, 
if I was dying, the ministers of my religion would come 
and sit by me in my last hours, and that there was not 
so much difference as to preclude my seeing one of the 
catholic persuasion. J told them that I was ready to 
confess to him so soon as he should arrive. 

At length the cura came. He was a fine mild-looking 
old man; he advanced to the couch, and asked me ten- 
derly how I felt. 

I replied to him, that I was fearful my death was 
near; that I scarcely hoped to outlive the night, and that 
{ would be glad of the consolations of religion as soon as 
possible, for I might even die in a few minutes, if one of 
the spasms that attacked me before returned. 

«“ You are a Cristiano, then ?”’ said the cura, 

“ Si, senor.” 

«“ You believe in the Holy Trinity ?” 

= SZ ‘sid 

“In our Saviour Jesus Christ ?” 

“ §i, senor !” 

«“ You firmly believe in the purity of the Virgin Mary, 
the mother of Jesus Christ ?” 

«“ Lo creo!” 

«“ Basta!” said he, rising and approaching the Guisi- 
solas. He put some questions relative to me; they an- 
swered him, but what it was I do not know, but one of 
them came near me, and took from the pillow some lit- 
tle embroidered images of the Sefiora Guadalupe, which 
they had given me at St. Martin, and held them up to 
the cura, saying I had worn them about my neck, and 
that when they were dressing the wounds they found 
them there. What else they said to him seemed to sa- 
tisfy him: so he came again near me, and asked me so- 
lemnly if I wished to confess tohim. I said that I was 
willing. He then desired every one to leave the room. 
They departed, closing the door after them, and we were 
left alone. 

* * * * * 

When the doors were re-opened, they found me weak, 
exhausted, and panting strongly for breath. I murmur- 
ed out a request for wine; they brought me some, as be- 
fore, mingled with water. The young ladies then en- 
quired of me anxiously if I felt any better, and hoped I 
had received relief, and was now prepared to die. I 
thanked them for all their kindness to me, and regretted 
only that I never might have an opportunity, in this life, 
of thanking them again for all their kindness and Chris- 
tian conduct towards me, but that the Almighty would 
reward them. They entreated me not to despond; _per- 
haps I might recover, and they hoped I did not repent 
having seen the cura. 

“No!” said I to them, “confession is not such a 
dreadful affair as I always imagined it, and I feel greatly 
relieved in mind and less afraid of death than I ever was 
before—but—’twill be all the same to me now—I shall 
never again see the light of day.” They retired, telling 
me they would remember me in their orisons that night, 
and tenderly bade me adieu! 

After they were gone, I received the sacrament of the 
communion, and the extreme unction was administered 
to me ; but not before they had coincided that I was sure 
to die that night, and that there was indeed no hope. 

All those who had been lookers-on now left the reom, 
one by one, and I was left alone with the three Indians, 
who had volunteered to sit up that night along with me. 
After giving me a little wine and water, they retired toa 
distant corner ; and while one sat himse!f down on a low 
bench with a lamp near him, the others wrapped them- 
selves in their serrapes, and lying down on the earthen 
floor soon fell asleep. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to describe the strange 


thoughts and feelings which possessed me on that event- 
ful night; and, even deeply engraved as they are yet 
upon my memory, I can tind no words, no human simile, 
in which to clothe their intensity. Nevertheless, amid 
the despair of life which had gradually seized upon me, 
I felt a strange confidence that I was not to die—my 
time had not yet come. I lay a long time in silence, 
brooding in my mind over the past ; of the future I could 
not bring myself to think, for I clung to life with the 
convulsive energy of a drowning man ; it was not that 
I felt a dread of a future state, for, strange to say, I felt 
my soul wholly relieved by the religious intercourse 
which had taken place, and I felt a firm hope of merey 
at the throne of my Creator, for I knew that I had re- 
pented, and that my Saviour would intercede for me. 
These were my feelings for a considerable time after the 
cura left me, till at once I became entirely taken up with 
my hope of still living and surviving the night. 

I thought often what a strange thing death appeared 
to be, and I felt resolved to watch his approach, and _ re- 
tain my senses to the last. I lay long revolving in my 
mind how I should feel when the time came, till minutes 
and hours passed away, and I found myself so far from 
weakening, gradually feeling more and more invigorated, 
and afraid of the approach ef death. 

Were I to record here the strange thoughts—now bor- 
dering on the sublime, now on the ridiculous—that flash- 
ed across my mind in the long hours of that tedious 
night, no one would believe me ; so contradictory, so ex- 
traordinary do they seem to me even now, that I scarcely 
dare trust my memory. 

Long ere the midnight passed I thought the morning 
come, and every minute that flew away seemed a weary 
age to my anxious mind. It would be in vain to describe 
my thoughts—I feel it impossible—images, fleeting and 


brilliant meteors, crowding one upon the other in strange 
confusion. Altogether, it was the most incomprehensi- 
ble night ever mortal passed. 

At length day dawned, and a streak of light shot 
through the interstices of the door, and reassured me that 
the long wished-for morning had at length arrived. I 
awoke the Indians from their sleep, by disjointed mur- 
murs for them to open the door; they arose, and as they 


air swept into the sala and fanned me as I lay. 

Oh! how lovely and refreshing seemed the breaking 
of thut morn, while all around me was silent as the 
tomb: it was the ushering in of a Sunday, and the In- 
dians were all at mass. ‘The sun rose quietly, and the 
gleams of light fell on the floor of the sala as he gradu- 
ally ascended the heavens; it was late ere any one came 
to disturb the silence in which every thing lay. The 
first who entered was the alcalde; he asked the Indians 
who had sat up with me, if I had outlived the night. IJ 
replied to him feebly, that I felt much better. He im- 
mediately approached the couch, and tendered his con- 
gratulations: while he was yet speaking, the Guisisolas 
entered the room, and were rejoiced to find me recover- 
ing. My countenance instantly lighted up with a smile 
when I perceived them: few there can be who feel not 
pleasure when visited by such friends in the hour of ad- 
versity, and the single fact of their presence invigorated 
me more than I can express, They asked me what I 
meant to do ?—whether await in the village the arrival 
of a surgeon from Puebla, or be conveyed there at once 
in a palanquin. ‘They told me, if the latter, it would be 
evening ere I could reach the city. I thought I had 
sufficient strength still left me to bear the fatigue of the 
journey, and requested the alcalde to make the necessary 
preparations ; that I had friends in Puebla who would be 
happy to discharge all expenses. He said that till mass 
was concluded, the villagers could not go, but at mid-day 
they would be ready; meanwhile he would prepare a /it- 
tera in which to carry me. The alealde then said some- 
thing to the Guisisolas relative to the burial of the dead 
bodies of Neville and Rodriguez. They answered, but 
they spoke so low I could not hear. The alealde next 
turned to me and asked whether Neville was a heretic or 
a catholic. 





“ He was a Cristiano,” said I, evasively, for I knew that 
if I called hima heretic he would be buried in unconse- 
crated ground, 

He again asked whether he was a Protestant or Cato- 
lico apostolico Romano. 





wild, flashed before my soul, like the swift sparkling of 


drew the bolt and flung it wide open, a fresh current of 


I said he never told me what his religion was, there- 
fore it was impossible for me to say. 

The alcalde then called the two young postilions who 
had survived the attack, and enquired of them whether 
they had ever seen El Senor Neville attending mass. 
They answered that they had not. 

“ Pero, senor,” said I, “these muchachos have not 
been with us one Sunday yet, therefore how can they 
tell whether he attended mass or not?” 

«“ Oh!” remarked the alealde, “he has, no doubt, died 
a heretic.” So, in spite of my remonstrances, they de- 
cided on burying him in unconsecrated ground: and the 
alcalde departed to give the necessary instructions for 
the interment. 

I had now become sufliciently recovered to make some 
enquiries of the Guisisolas as to the mannner in which 
they had been robbed. ‘They told me, that after we en- 
tered the shady ravine, they had gradually got the ad- 
vance of us some hundred yards; that they were sud- 
denly surrounded by a numerous body of men, some 
seventy or eighty banditti, masked and armed, who order- 
ed them to deliver up their arms; their brother immedi- 
ately handed over his pistols, and they were then eom- 
manded to leave the carriage; they did so, and the ban- 
ditti commenced searching the vehicle, and commanded 
them to give up their doubloons and keys. They then 
opened the trunks and ransacked them for jewels: all 
that they discovered they took, as well as some of the 
dresses. The robbers were going to tie them up to the 
trees, but they implored them to have mercy. One of 
the brigands snatched up a beautiful shawl from one of 
the trunks, and was taking it away, when the elder of 
the young ladies took hold of his arm, and said eagerly, 
“This is mine—you shall not take it—give it me.” He 
laughed and threw it to her. The robbers having insist- 
ed on their taking out their ear-rings, also took them, as 
well as every article of value they found. 

The ladies were then asked how far the English were 
behind. They would not tell; but when the brigands 
threatened them with their sabres, they mentioned about 
a quarter of a league. Instantly one, who seemed to be 
the leader, rode off with afew men; in less than five 
minutes they heard the report of fire-arms, and in a mo- 
ment the whole of the banditti left them, and galloped 
off to where their companions had gone. 

They heard nothing but a continual discharge of fire- 
arms for a short time, and then one of the brigands came 
galloping past them, with a body slung across the sad- 
dle bow, and bleeding from a shot in the forehead: as he 
passed them, he reined in his horse for a moment and 
shouted fiercely, “los c—os han matado mi hermano— 
but they shall die for it; they have slain my brother, and 
I will murder you too.” He then put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped across the country towards some hacienda, 
leaving them almost fainting from terror, They eon- 
cluded that we were all shot, and gave themselves up to 
despair. In a few moments they saw our carriage, 
guarded by the robbers, issuing from the ravine, and en- 
tering the deep glades of the forest, while a party of the 
horsemen rode up to them, and were going to kill their 
brother; the ladies instantly threw themselves on their 
knees and prayed for their brother’s life ; it was granted 
to them when they declared that we did not belong to 
their party. The banditti having assured themselves that 
nothing of value was left, rode off into the wood, and 
the Guisisolas immediately drove off to the village of 
Acajete, where they gave the alarm. So near were they 
to it that almost every person in the village had heard the 
firing, but did not seem to regard it as proceeding from an 
attack of brigands. When the young ladies concluded 














their story, I asked them if the brigand who had rode 
past them had his mask off !—whether he was a tall man 
with a wide scar on his cheek ? 

“The very same,” said they eagerly. 

“Ha! the villain, it was he that stabbed me so much, 
Thank Heaven, I killed his brother!” exclaimed I, re- 
joicingly, as my rage got the better of me; and, had not 
the presence of the ladies restrained me, I should not 
have been, I dare say, very choice in my epithets. 

What a sad thing passion is when it once gets the up- 
per hand! The single fact of having sent a few of the 
villains to their long home did more to recover me from 
my lassitude and debility than any medicine administer- 
I shall never forget the satisfaction I received 
It is sinful, no doubt, to 


ed to me, 
while dwelling on that idea. 
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glory in revenge, yet I did glory ;—it was justice—I had 
a right to kill them. I had asked the Guisisolas how the 
lady and her attendant, who had been in the carriage 
with me, were? I was informed they had passed the en- 
tire night in weeping, nor were they as yet wholly them- 
selves, such a hold on their imagination had the horrid 
aflair taken ; they had, however, gone to mass, and would 
soon return. 

Not long afterwards they did come in, and, as they 
entered, I perceived their dresses were stained with blood ; 
they told me they had been plundered of all their clothes 
that were in the equipage, and that, till they reached 
Xalapa, they could get no others. I asked the female 
attendant, rather angrily, what induced her to tell the 
brigand I had fired? ‘That she could easily have said it 
was one of those who were already dead. She told me 
she was so terrified by the threatening address of the 
robbers, that, if he hud asked her if she had fired too, 
she should have answered him in the affirmative. 

“Ah!” said I, “I was afraid, while in the carriage, 
you would say so when questioned, and I wished to put 
you on your guard, but imagined the brigands would 
hear me speak—’T'is no matter now. When do you 
leave this 

“To-day, senor,” replied she, “as soon as the carriage 
continued she, bidding me 





is ready. Adios, sefor,” 
farewell, “ Dios guarda-Vm. muchos anos.” 

“ Adios, senora ; adios, amiga,” returned I faintly ; 
“may you reach your friends in safety, and viva-Vm. mil 
aiios.”” 

After a few minutes’ conversation, such as my weak 
state would permit, the lady also bade me adieu, deplor- 
ing the unfortunate issue of the affair, and thanking me 
for the effort I had made to defend them. She told me 
she would ever remember me in her prayers, and hoped 
God would spare my life, and that ere long I might be 
restored to my friends and native land. 

After her departure the Guisisolas tried to cheer me, 
and inspire me with hope of recovery. I assured them 
that I had now little fear, and that if I could reach Pue- 
bla that evening, all would be well. They were sur- 
prised to find me in such good spirits, considering the 
number and pain of the wounds I had received, and the 
great loss of blood I had sustained. 

The time came at last when the Guisisolas too depart- 
ed, and, as I kissed their hands, | said to them that some 
day, soon, I would be at their tertulia in Vera Cruz; and 
I kept my promise. 

Ere they left the village they obtained a small escort 


of ten villagers to accompany them for the first day’s} 


journey ; it was not, however, without difficulty that they 
obtained such aid, but the alealde being a very excellent 
man, he commanded them to accompany the party with- 
out charge. 

The mass had been over some time when a few of the 
Indians carried into the apartment a rude sort of hand- 
barrow, which they called a “ littera ;” they speedily con- 
trived a covering for it of mats, and when they had finish- 
ed it, the alcalde desired them to place my mattress 
init. ‘They lifted me out, and one of them held me on 
a chair, while they arranged the couch, and put it with 
the blankets into the littera. I was soon installed also, 
and completely covered over with the arched matting 
they had fastened over it, sundry hoops having been 
formed into semi-circles rising about three feet above the 
littera ; over these, and fastened to them, was the mat- 
ting which was to protect me from the heat of the sun in 
the journey we had to go, 

They had agreed with the alcalde to carry me the 
twenty miles—there being sixteen Indians, four to re- 
lieve the sarne number every hour—for the sum of four 
rials each, or about two shillings of our money ; but just 
as we were departing, they laid down the palanquin 
again, and said they would not go unless cach received 
six rials; this the alcalde would not submit to, saying 
it was an imposition, and that four were quite enough. 

They then said that it would be evening before they 
could arrive at Puebla; consequently, that was one day ; 
and that it would take them the greater part of the next 
to return, besides the expense of remaining all night in 
town: in fine, they would not stir an inch without a 
guarantee of six rials per man. The alcalde still op- 


posed it, till T begged of him to give them whatever they 
asked, and to take me away as fast as they could. 
They arranged matters with the alcalde, and I was to 





pay them on my arvtval in the city, or at the hospital, to 
which they were desired to carry me, if I could not find 
out the name of the street where my friend Don Juan de 
Palacios Trueva lived. 

We at length set out on our journey ; they lifted the 
palanquin on their shoulders, and bore me rapidly away. 
I stopped them frequently to drink a little of the wine 
and water they had brought along with them for me—as 
also some limes and oranges, of which they squeezed the 
juice out, and gave to me to cool my thirst. I found 
them very refreshing, and they served, more than any 
thing else, to keep up my spirits and to invigorate me. 

We had journeyed on for a considerable time in si- 
lence till we had nearly passed the outskirts of the for- 
est; and by the speeches of the Indians, who now com- 
menced whispering among themselves, I understood we 
were near the place of our attack, After they had again 
betaken themselves to silence, they hurried on, and on 
arriving at one of the breaks in a shady ravine, they 
turned aside, and tried to ascend to gain the higher 
ground, and enable them to take a shorter cut across the 
country to Amasoque. After some short time and diffi- 
culty, we reached the summit of the elevated banks of 
the fissure, and were once more resuming our pace, when 
suddenly shouts, and cries of “« Para-Vm.—stop ! stop 1” 
were heard in front of us. ‘he Indians hastily laid 
down the palanquin, and I heard the tramp and _ gallop- 
ing of horses coming nearer and nearer. 

“Oh God!” cried J, “the villanous banditti are upon 
me again; they have heard that I am alive, and come to 
kill me !—Villains ! devils!” 

“ Que quicre Vm 2” asked one of the Indians, who 
heard me muttering. 

“ Who are they crying to stop?” said I, in alarm. 

«“ We know not, sehor—but they are not ‘ladrones.’ ” 

In the instant, the party of horsemen, who had de- 
scried us as we rose out of the ravine, galloped up, 
shouting—“ Que el diablo !—que es eso 2” 

“ Un herido Ingles—tis a wounded Englishman.” 

Then followed numerous enquiries, of how, where, 
and when? Some of these being answered, one of the 
new party cried, “ Can he speak ?”’ and, without waiting 
for an answer, he asked aloud in English if I was much 
wounded. The sound of my native language had a 
considerable effect upon me; but, weak as I was, I could 
reply but to a few of the many questions he put to me; 
and, indeed, before I had answered the first, he told me 
his own history: he was an American, going to Vera 
Cruz, with mules laden with flour, &c. He kept the 
palanquin on the spot nearly half an hour, questioning 
me till I was nearly dead with impatience, anger, and 
fatigue. I implored him to Jet the Indians go on, and 
not to keep them waiting while I was so severely wound- 
ed and ill. I believe I said a few severe things, and sent 
him to the devil more than once for his rascally behaviour 
sitting on horseback, cold and calculating, and keeping 
me there against my will. This same fellow had the 
impudence to say, when he arrived in Vera Cruz, that I 
was laughing and joking about the affair with the bri- 
gands, while my sufferings were calling forth all my for- 
titude. I never was so fortunate as to meet him again, 
nor do I remember his name. At length, having got 
the whole story repeated some dozen times, he moved off 
with his cavaleade of mules and flour. 


We at length resumed our journey, amid the good 
wishes and “ adios” of every one, and soon issued from 
the village of Amasoque. We journeyed on for some 
considerable time, during which I became gradually 
weaker and weaker, and felt no slight wandering in my 
ideas—so much so, that I mistook frequently the Indian 
language spoken by my bearers for English; and, once 
or twice, so firmly was I convinced of it, that I actually 
stopped them to enquire who it was that was speaking 
English? and not even their surprise and repeated assu- 
rance could make me think otherwise. 

During several hours, we pursued our journey with- 
out any interruption, while I found myself becoming more 
and more confused in my mind, till I neither recollected 
what had happened nor where I then was. I frequently 
mused as to what had befallen my right hand, it felt so 
very icy cold and heavy, till all at once I thought it had 
been converted into a bar of silver—and so firmly did 
this curious idea take possession of my mind, that I lay 
long meditating which would be the best mode to bring 
it to its natural state again. It puzzled my chemistry 
nevertheless, and I gave up the attempt in despair, and 
commenced abusing some friend of mine, who resided in 
the city of Mexico, as being accessary to causing the 
metamorphosis. 

My thoughts soon took another course, and it appear- 
ed to me that some one had placed a four-cornered wood- 
en box under my left shoulder, for something pressed 
with a hard sensation against it. I suddenly called out 
to the Indians to stop, and desired them to look for my 
right hand, which, as I told them, had become pure sil- 
ver. 

“ Plata!” cried they, in astonishment—“ Plata fina.” 

“ Where, senor? No hay plata aqui—it is only your 
wounded hand,” said they. 

“ Well!” continued I—« but there is a box under my 
left shoulder; look for it.” They raised me up, shifted 
the cushion, but found nothing, and they began whis- 
pering and laughing; and I heard frequently the word 
“ plata,” and “he is mad—es loco,” bandied amongst 
them. 

I now began to have some faint glimmering of the real 
case, and to recollect that [had been wounded; and de- 
siring them to replace me gently on the cushion, I order- 
ed them to move on. 

Some time afterwards, when it had already become 
evening, we arrived at the “ Garita:” here I came once 
more perfectly to my senses, in the moment I perceived 
the edifice and heard. the questions of the custom-house 
officers. I was detained nearly a quarter of an hour, 
while they examined the bearers as to the particulars of 
the fight, a confused rumour of which had already reach- 
ed the city; at length we were permitted to move on, 
and in a short time we entered the town of Puebla de 
los Angeles. 

The instant I found we had entered the city, and were 
traversing the street, I desired the Indians to carry me to 
the house of sefor Trueva, who lived in the same street 
where the “correo” was. After some time passing 
through the principal streets to the plaza, they stopped at 
the door of my Spanish friend ; by this time, a consider- 
able crowd had collected and had followed the littera. The 
larger gate of the edifice was unlocked and opened, and 
I was carried in the palanquin into the patio, or square 


I commanded the Indians, for the twentieth time, to} court, inside the mansion. 


take up the palanquin. Having no one to hinder them 
now, they lifted it up, and ran along quickly towards 
Amasoque. 

It was nearly four in the afternoon ere we reached the 
village. Immediately on our entrance into the plaza, the 


They had scarcely brought me there when my friend 
Trueva, who had been at the theatre that evening, came 
home, owing to a report which arose there, that the 
English who had quitted Puebla the day before had been 
all murdered in the Pinal forest. He was very much alarm- 


Indians laid down the palanquin, and sate themselves on}ed when he found the report so far true that we had 


the ground close to it to rest awhile. <A large crowd of 
people soon came round us, and eagerly enquired into 
the particulars of the affair. One or two of the women 
lifted up the mat over my head and looked in at my 
countenance, disfigured as it was with blood, which had 
never been removed when my wounds were dressed at 
Acajete. 
tiano ?” 


been attacked ; and he came close to the palanquin in the 
persuasion that I had been killed, and that poor Neville 
had been brought in wounded. He was addressing me 
to that effect, when I cried out, “It is I, Santiago, that 
am alive, though they have left me so against their will; 
but, Gracia & Dios! IT have killed a few of them. 


They asked the Indians if I was a “Cris-| Picaros! rascals!” He was delighted to find I had es- 
They answering in the affirmative, I heard in-|caped, and desired them to carry me immediately up- 


stantly expressions of commiseration, and “ pobrecito !”’ | stairs into one of the western apartments, where he said 


and “ pobre Inglesito !”—* los picaros de ladrones !” 
which every one now let fall. One Indian girl brought 
me some limes, which she made me a present of; and 
every one in the plaza seemed to lament the misfortune 
that had befallen me, 





I should be more free from the noise of the streets ; and 
he ran off for a surgeon. 

They contrived, after some difficulty, to remove me, 
palanquin and all, to the room he had designed. The 
females had in the mean time prepared a bed for me, to 
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which I was removed immediately. At last, after some 
delay, the surgeon came with Trueva. I was lying on 
my back when they entered ; they started on perceiving 
my hair all matted with gore, and my face disfigured 
with patches of dried blood, imagining that I was wound- 
ed in the head. I undeceived them, and they instantly 
commenced their examination. They tried the passage 
of the ball with their probes, but found it already closed 
up in the middle, They next applied proper balsam to 
the wounds, and in the course of another hour they left 
me to repose. 





Che Cliffords of Craven. 


A TRADITION. 
By the late Andrew Picken, author of “ The Dominie’s Legacy,” 
: “The Priors of Lawtord,” &c. 

Those who remember the thrilling stories of;‘ The 
Black Watch,” “The Priors of Lawford,’ &c. by An- 
drew Picken, Esq., as published in our former volumes, 
must have regretted with us the early death of the gifted 
author. He died before his first series of Traditionary 
Stories were through the press ; the annexed unfinished 
sketch was no doubt a part of the proposed continuation, 
and is taken from the last number of Fraser’s Magazine. 


—_—~ 
CHAPTER I. 


If our purpose were merely to recapitulate the ho- 
nours, and blazon the quarterings of long-traced descent, 
among those old and notable families of whom England 
is justly proud, few would be found more worthy of this 
sort of illustration than the well-known name of the 
Cliffords of Craven, so often shining forth among the 
great events of our history, and so long identified with 
the remains of antiquity and the most ancient seats and 
castles in Cumberland and Yorkshire. 


went to Scotland with the audacious King Edward, who, 
thinking to conquer that kingdom once and for ever, 
presumptuously carried with him, according to the na- 
tional song, “ wagon-loads of chains,” to fetch away 
for a triumph his thousands of enslaved Scotsmen. But 
when the armies came to view each other on the cele- 
brated plain of Bannockburn, and this gallant De Clif- 
ford, moved with valour, and fired with the ambition of 
conquering the Scots king himself, pricked forth between 
the hosts, as the reader knows, and sought this man in 
the sight of the opposing lines, the strong arm of Bruce, 
who “met him in full career,” flourishing his deadly 
battle-axe over his head, clove him to the chin, through 
the well-tempered helmet, with one terrible stroke, 


“Until reeling to the earth with a thud he did go,”"— 


a feat of his favourite hero against the audacious Eng- 
lish knight which no Scotsman ever wishes to forget. 
But there were greater barons still came of the Clif- 
fords after this, although the very son and heir of him 
who was slain at Bannockburn, for a bold misdemeanour, 
not uncommon in these times, (and that ere he was 
full twenty-two years of age), had his head taken from 
him, and set for a spectacle on York old castle. How- 
ever, the younger brother, thus obtaining the Clifford 
possessions, became united with the ancient family of 


by the deceptive infatuation of internal strife ; or, rather, 
in obedience to the world’s fiery Molochs—ambition and 
emulation,—when dim-sighted ignorance and brooding su- 
perstition discoloured the fair objects of nature, and crushed 
and perverted, more than can be understood in our day, the 
natural aspirations of humanity. It was at a period, 
also, when the stars and planets were watched by the 
wisest, and the fate of man, during his wanderings on 
the earth, was yet supposed to be indicated by the aspect 
of the heavens, or aflected by the incantations of witch- 
craft,—and when even his everlasting destiny in a future 
world was taken out of the hands of Him who made the 
whole, and disposed of in fancy by cowled priests. amidst 
Gothic shrines and mumbled orisons, by the elevation of 
a symbol or the tinkling of a bell. 

Yet is ignorance, after all, the surest attribute of hu- 
manity, and even becomes at times interesting, when 
simplifying the feelings and growing out of the vicissi- 
tudes of high rank, and tingeing with mystic indistinet- 
ness the rude poetics of the olden time. But this is a 
strain which the reader, perhaps, will hardly thank us 
for, and it is time we return to the subject of our story. 

Within the walls of this noble building the Lady de 
Clifford had waited for many long days in lonely deser- 
tion and apprehensive anxiety, straining her eyes from 
the utmost turret of the castle, still hoping to catch a 








Berkley, by a marriage which took place at that cele-| 
brated castle, and received for a fortune with the gay| 
lady-bride the princely sum, for those days, of one thou- 
sand pounds and fifty marks; and by other prosperous| 
events, which soon followed, became, in addition to his| 
own titles, Lord of Vipont and Westmoreland, as faith-| 
fully set forth mixed with the genealogy of the peerage} 
books. 

It was long before the time of the latter, however, | 
that the Barons de Clifford had acquired and made addi-| 
tions to the ancient castle of Skipton in Craven, which 








near the beautiful structure of Bolton Priory, in a ro- 
mantic valley on the wharf, became the favourite resi-| 
|dence of the chiefs of the name. Many lords of Skip-| 
ton came and went after this, in the lapse of centuries, | 








Springing originally from the ancient ducai house of |like the leaves that bud out in spring and fall withered 


Normandy, the first of them, from whom the line direct- | in autumn; but some were plucked suddenly off the} 
ly came, was called William Ponce, or Poncius, then/great tree of life, forced violently from their vigorous 
bearing the title of Earl of Argues and Toulouse, fol-| existence, as is the fate of the heads of great families, | 
lowed his relative, William, to England in his bold ad-|by the storms of political convulsion, or the ruthless | 
venture, and received a liberal share of the spoils of the | sword of civil war, such as deluged England with blood | 
conquest. This William had three sons, among whom | in the memorable contentions of York and Laneaster. 
were divided the lands and lordships which he had ac- | In these contentions the lords de Clifford, thouch, like | 
quired by the right of the sword, as recorded in the cele-| many other of the combatants, counting near relation-| 
brated survey made by order of the conqueror, and well|ship with both houses, took a part so prominent, and | 
known by the name of Doomsday-book ; and the second | fought in some cases with a valour so desperate, and cut| 
of these, named Walter, or, as some write, Fitz-Richard | down their brother Englishmen sometimes even in cold) 
Fitz-Ponce, assumed a new name on his marriage with | blood with a spirit so ferocious, that the name flourishes | 
a certain great lady of Herefordshire, and thus laid the |in history, and is immortalised in the historical plays of| 
foundation of the English family of Clifford. | Shakespeare, as morally exemplary of the effects of civil 

From this time till the period of our main and verita-| broil and hate upon the evil compliant spirit of man. 
ble story, the De Cliffords were possessed of more lands |'This was particularly exhibited in the case of John Lord 
and eastles, and united with more of the great old fami-| Clifford, ninth baron of the honour of Skipton, who, 
lies, and enacted more historical and notable things, than ‘from the unrelenting sternness of his features, bore the 
we have space here to narrate. But the tale-books of | expressive sobriquet of black-faced Clifford, and who, 
our infancy, and the romance-books of our youth, have | for his terrible valour at the battle of Wakefield, between 
made us familiar with the name of Fair Rosamond of| Richard Duke of York and the unfortunate Queen Mar- 
the bower, the unfortunate daughter of Walter of that|garet, the spirited consort of Henry VI., was further 
name, who, selling her virtue for a king’s love, all the | named the butcher, from the number of Englishmen he 
entanglements of her romantic labyrinth in Woodstock | slew with his own hand on that bloody day. But the 
park could not save her from a queen’s jealousy ; and feat might have been forgotten, and the stern-hearted 


her melancholy immurement and tragic end, in the bloom 
of her days, are the first on record to point a moral and 
form a tale out of the ancient lineage of Clifford. 

Then there came after this stalwart knights and big 
barons of the name, bound in hundred-weights of iron 
and rattling in mail, with vizors over their faces and 
Spears in their hands, according to the quaint effigies of 
the olden time. All these were occupied continually, no 
doubt, in fighting, and jousting, and biting the dust, to 


| Clifford, after his race was run, have rested with his an- 
cestors without the sobriquet being remembered, had not 
a tragedy been acted by him on the eve of that day, 
, which history records for the humiliation of humanity, 
‘and which poets and story-tellers repeat in their genera- 
tions, because it is useful to moralise over an affecting 
incident. 

But gentle woman is the companion of man in the 
midst of the most ruthless events that stir up his pas- 


the great delight of romance-loving maidens, who think, | sions, and scarcely softens his sternness, though almost 
as they read, that they hear again the stirring sound of excusing his crimes: while, for all that she cannot pre- 
the herald’s trumpet blasting to the fight, and uncon-| vent, she is sure to be the sufferer, and thus perhaps eats 
sciously wave their white handkerchiefs at the fancied|her heart out at home for him and his deeds in silent 
sight of red blood with all the pugnacious fervour of the |lamentation or apprehension. ‘This was more particu- 
ancient dames of the Tournay. Of this species of ever- | larly the case in England among the great houses of the 
to-be-admired fighting knights appears to have been that | time, in those days of public misery, when family fought 
Robert de Clifford, of whom we read in history, who| against family, and brother encountered brother, led on 








glance of some hasty messenger who might bring her 
news of her lord and the war: for these were not the 
times of accurate information, when organised intelli- 
gence flew by system from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, and came, as now, daily to each door by the 
magic effect of mechanic invention ; but motley rumour 
with her thousand tongues deepened the troubles and 
terrors of the times, by the suspensive uncertainty of 
her fitful tale, which, coming on every blast and deliver- 
ed in every form, was only tardily magnified, perhaps, 
into fatal confirmation by the serious message of the 


had still been called the honour of Skipton, and situated | wearied horseman. 


The gay time of spring was now advanced into green 
fertility, and every thing around looked as rich and quiet 
in Skipton valley as if no war raged in the land be- 
yond; and England, like the season, was flourishing in 
the profoundest tranquillity. But the sublime calm of 
everlasting nature is often in melancholy contrast with 
the perturbed thoughts that are permitted to harass the 
human bosom; and Lady Clifford, within her lofty cas- 
tle, was agitated by a restlessness that she could not re- 
press, as if a guilt not hers had already involved her in 
suflering, and her own heart were preparing her for some 
sudden misfortune. All day she passed in this feverish 
state, thinking of her intrepid and valiant lord, whose 
prominent part along with Somerset and Northumber- 
land in the war now raging in favour of a dethroned 
king and a lofty-spirited queen, against that Edward of 
York already called the Fourth, whom she and her 
party naturally considered an usurper, and still no news 
came to allay her anxiety. That painful anxiety she 
partook at the moment with many a high-born dame ; 
for England was then in a state of fearful distraction, 
ferociously divided against itself,—the body of the land, 
says the historian, having grown into a monster charged 
with two heads, each of which looked divers ways, and 
devoured, or embraced in their dangerous grasp, every 
man who wished for peace and justice. 

Slow evening at last began to darken down amidst 
such gloomy reflections as arose out of these cireum- 
stances, and the distant hills and nearer valleys round 
the castle faded away in misty obscurity, without an ob- 
ject being discerned by which the lady could have hope, 
or one authentic word being brought her that could serve 
to allay her increasing anxiety. Suddenly, as she brood- 
ed over intrusive thoughts, her countenance assumed a 
changed expression ; a strange restlessness began to beat 
at her heart, as if an unexpected light had shot into her 
mind to stimulate her to some hasty resolve; and she 
rose and paced her echoing chamber, as though nature 
had just communicated to her one of those involuntary 
revelations by which the heart is often prepared for ap- 
prehended events. 

“ Fetch me my forest-cloak and my strong buskins,” 
she said to her surprised attendant. “ Order Giles and 
Ralph to keep sharp watch on the wall, and Rob to be 
ready at the postern towards the hills; and tell me, Ju- 
dith, whether you have a man’s courage and a friend’s 
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readiness to climb with me the—— 
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“I have only a weak woman’s heart, but I have a|the superstitious confidant like the assurance of inspira- 
friend’s love, to go in your service to the world’s bor-| tion. Then whispering in her ear, “Take no alarm, for 
ders,” said the confidant. “ But bethink, your ladyship,|}in these dismal days of distraction and vicissitude we 
of the night’s darkness, and the wild suspiciousness of| have worse things to fear than aught we can meet with 
this disloyal neighbourhood in these times of unnatural|in the solitary retreat of the wise,” Lady Cliffore drew 
distraction. Let me dissuade you, lady. A new day|her companion up to the low and hidden entrance of the 
brings new thoughts, and opens to the bright sun thej tower. 
dark glades of the forest.” Twice the lady knocked, without any answer. At 
« And exposes the purpose of the lone woman as well | the third time, she perceived the loop-hole darkened, as 
as her weakness,” said the lady, “and hides, even by its| if some one was reconnoitring them from within; while 
gaudy light, the mystic twinkle of the night-stars, which,}in the meantime Big Rob, who stood behind, becoming 
to the keen eye of instructed wisdom, indicates to mor-|impatient at this disrespect to his mistress, struck the 
tals who enquire with faith the destiny to which they | iron rest of his spear with a clank on a stone at his feet, 
are appointed, and the world’s trials for which they|and boomed out a loud cough of English defiance, that 
ought to be prepared. Argue not now, however, good | echoed like a blank shot through the still dell around. 
Judith, but prepare thy raiment, if thou hast courage,| “It is I, Lady Clifford,” said the baroness aloud, afraid 
against the night air. There are impulses of the heart} of offence, “and only my two peaceable servitors, all 
that we may not resist, and secret presentiments of the|the way from Skipton. Unbar, good Simon, and give 
inward thoughts that forewarn us of things that are to} me entrance.” 
be, as well as point the index of our own duty. In truth,} “ Saint Mary defend us!” said a sharp woman’s voice, 
I must know further what Heaven pleases to reveal, for| fumbling and drawing the bolt within; “there’s terrors 
the sake, at least, of these pretty boys that already sleep | abroad that the stars have not told of, when Lady Clif- 
so soundly in the chamber within. What mystery is| ford comes hither at this time o’ night!) Welcome in, my 
over us I cannot penetrate, but well I know that some | lady, with the benison of the vassal. Surely ye should 
great change is from this to be the fate of the noble| not have stood knocking at the low door of this ruin, 
house of Clifford!” like a common serf; but I am a lonely woman when 
It was not without the timorous reluctance that be-| Simon’s a-field, and there are marauders abroad that find 
longs to the sex, and some further questioning regarding | out the passes in the hills.” 
her purpose, that the lady was obeyed; and in a few] “I take no offence at your caution, good dame,” said 
minutes the two descended the narrow stairs of the) the lady, as the woman, by the light of a burning brand, 
tower, and, crossing the court-yard, were silently let) piloted her through a black and vaulted entrance, under 
out by a little postern towards the hills. A single do-| which Big Rob was forced to stoop, into an inner apart- 
mestic, in the person of a large raw-boned Westmore-| ment; at the farther end of which, under one of those 
land man, known about the castle by the descriptive | huge chimneys common at the period, but in dwellings 
sobriquet of Big Rob, and well armed with a short | much better than the woman’s appearance seemed to en- 
sword, girded above his jerkin, and a hunting-spear in| title her to live in, a large fire burned brightly, and served 
his hand, walked behind, and ever and anon whistled| to cook a savoury mess; which, in an earthen pot rest- 
down the irregularities of a couple of fleckered grey-| ing upon some stones, snugly embedded in a corner un- 
hounds, that fawned and gamboled before the ladies.|der the arch, were, even at this hour of the night, 
The night seemed unusually dark, as they first emerged} preparing for the table. The apartment was square, 
from under the gloomy shadow of the castle; but when | vaulted, and ribbed, like one of those low-roofed crypts 
they began to ascend the opposite hill, and its black tur-| that had once belonged to some monastic structure ; and 
rets became lost in the distance, the clearness of the ate | its black walls indicated well the occupation of the owner, 
mosphere seemed to increase as they went, and the stars | by being chalked over with sundry fantastic mathematical 
twinkled out with such gleaming brilliancy, that the} diagrams, angles, and ellipses, thickly garnished with 
lady’s spirits rose as these seemed to multiply towards | alphabetical figures and other mystic calculations, inter- 
the mountain horizon: and she drew a good omen to| mixed with rude sketches of the solar constellations, and 
her fortunes from the sublime distinctness of heaven’s| signs of the zodiac, and quaint figures of crossed saints, 
who are supposed to interfere with the powers of hea- 
Otherwise, 

















constellations, 

They now began to descend, by a broken and inter-| ven in the dread matters of human destiny. 
rupted path, into one of those marshy hollows so cha-/ the apartment had a gloomy and tomb-like appearance, 
racteristic of English scenery in mountain districts, be-| was almost totally empty, and, saving for a huge cross 
fore draining and cultivation had changed it into what | stuck by the wall, from which hung a ghastly dying 
we see it now—the wild face of nature ; and in spite of| Christ (who, by the flickering glare of the fire in the 
the pilotage of Big Rob, and their own courage, were| distance, seemed still to writhe in the pangs of mortal 
forced to pick or force their way among a succession of] agony), a dusty skull, terrifically emblematic of mor- 


low brushwood, rocks, streamlets, and bog (into the lat- 
ter of which they frequently sunk), in a manner and| 
with a resolution that would seem incredible to the deli- 
cate females of the present day. At length, emerging 
from this sort of ground, and following for a space, in 
perfect darkness, a dry path, that cut off the angle of a 
close wood, then clothing the sloping side of the oppo- 
site hill, they again emerged out into an open glade; 
where, by the gladly-hailed clear starlight, they could 
see the dark form of an old tower, which, shapeless aad 
ruined, rose with fantastic indistinctness out of a sort of 
broken angle between the hills. As they drew near this 
lonely building, a brilliant stream of red fire-light shot 
through a loop-hole in the tower, across the narrow dell 
by which they approached it; showing that, even in 
these times of internal troubles, the inmate was more 
careful of his comfort than his security, and conceived 
that the wild solitude of his position amidst the hills 
was a sufficient safeguard from casual disturbance. 

“ For Heaven's sake, lady, where do you go?” said 
Judith, grasping her lady’s arm, as she looked up at the 
tower. “If I mistake not—if what I suspect be true— 
this solitary ruin is no less than the wizard abode of 
And she whispered earnestly into her ear a few 





hasty words. 

To the timorous suggestion of her companion, how- 
ever, the lady only replied by a slight smile, and a look 
in her face of serious confidence ; which, by the red 





gleam of light that beamed from the tower, seemed to 


tality, a sand-glass, and a clasped book, with the rude 
convenience of a few stumps of log, was destitute of the 
slightest memorials of aught to minister to human com- 
fort. 

Upon these impressive objects the lady looked round, 
with that solemn awe common to the mind of the pe- 
riod which we now choose to call superstition; but 
which, in reality, belongs to all times, and is still con- 
nected with many subjects, where pretended acquaint- 
ance with that which never can be known suceeeds in 
imposing upon necessary ignorance. But when no seer 
appeared on his accustomed stool, to give tongue and 
meaning to these mystic hieroglyphics, the countenance 
of the lady fell with disappointment; and she eagerly 
asked the woman, who quietly washed her trenchers 
near the fire, where Simon was gone to? and whether 
she had come all this journey in vain? 

« Expect you, lady,” said the woman solemnly, accus- 
tomed to use, in his absence, the picturesque phraseo- 
logy assumed by her husband, “expect you, that when 
the sky is opened out to the eye of wisdom, and the 
powers of the air have blown away the black mist, that 
the stars may be read like the book of the missal, my 
spouse should be idle within four walls, and dozing like 
the common serf under a roof of stone! Truly, lady, 
this were small compliment to Simon of the Tower; 
who is, doubtless, at this moment communing with the 
bright heavens in some clear spot high on the hills, where 
the evil spirits of earth cannot touch him.” 


The feeling of awe impressed by this imposing an- 
swer, was rather disturbed by a sort of murmuring growl, 
coming from the hollow midriff of Big Rob as he sat 
behind ; who, having received some random notions of 
rude philosophising, while soldiering abroad, was one of 
those questioning infidels to certain matters of common 
belief, who, in all ages of the world, have impertinently 
disturbed the credulity of the faithful. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the lady time to notice this unsanctified inter- 
ruption, when a heavy knock fell on the exterior door; 
and the woman, bustling forth, soon gave admittance to 
the wise man himself. 

There was nothing in the appearance of the seer, 
however, when he came within the red light of the fire, 
to justify the unbelieving sneer of the philosophic ser- 
vitor. Wearing the common priest-like gown of the 
period, there was little to distinguish him from either 
clergy or laity, but a narrow stripe of grey cats’-fur 
round the close cow] that he wore on his head, in place 
of the usual hood of the time ; and, instead of the cross 
and rosary which would have marked him for the church, 
a small pair of oddly shaped compasses hung from his 
girdle; the latter of which was of tanned sheepskin, 
and thickly marked with Arabic characters, and other 
signs of cabalistic meaning. He was neither far ad- 
vanced in years nor striking in features, and, saving for 
the weather-beaten effect of his vigils on the hills, his 
face was mild and intelligent; and he had, upon the 
whole, that look of benignant gravity, mixed with frank- 
ness and sagacity, that would have disarmed suspicion, 
even in days like our own, and obtained him confidence 
and credit for sincerity and wisdom. ‘Turning himself 
away as he entered, with that mysteriousness of manner 
that belonged to his character, he drew from under his 
gown a black board, thickly studded with white marks 
and signs; as also some small brazen instruments, which 
showed that he had just come from a solitary conversa- 
tion with those heavenly bodies, from a knowledge of 
whose influences he drew his far-extended reputation. 
When he set his eyes upon Lady Clifford, as she rose 
from her log near the fire, he gave a slight start where 
he was; which he appeared, however, to check, and, 
stopping suddenly, clasped his hands together, and lifted 
his eyes to heaven, as if engaged in some mental ejacu- 
lation. He then came forward, and, bowing reverently, 
gazed on her for a moment in silence. 

Embarrassed by this reception, Lady Clifford was un- 
able to address him; for she saw by his manner that he 
had something on his mind regarding her, which was 
too impressive in itself for sudden communication. She 
pressed her hand to her heart, to keep down her impa- 
tience; and, knowing the cool slowness of wise men, 
determined to come by degrees to the matter of her 








anxiety. 

“Thou art surprised, good Simon,” she hesitatingly 
said, “to find me here in thy solitary abode, under the 
cloud of night.” 

The old man smiled gravely, as he would upon the 
ignorance of an infant, and then slowly replied :—*« Sur- 
prise, lady, belongs to ignorance and simplicity, but is 
unknown to those who have long watched the world, or 
to whom the heavens reveal the course of human events. 
Thy thought may be spoken in brief words: to me, the 
circumlocutions of ceremony are but idle interruption.” 
“T have a son, reverend man !” 

« Thou hast ¢wo sons, at present.” 

« And a husband—a loving lord—in the war, to whom 


” 





my thoughts continually 
The astrologer shook his head, and gave a melancholy 
glance to the diagrams on the wall. 

“Oh! for mercy, old man,” eried the Lady Clifford, 
“what saith the heavens about the fate of my lord? Is 
he to return to me? Is he alive? Is he wounded on 
some bloody field? Is he a prisoner in the hands of his 
enemies ? Is he to be beheaded as a traitor before a gaz- 
ing multitude, and his loved face to bleach like a male- 
factor’s frora the dismal towers of York? Oh! tell me, 
from thy wisdom, if thou hast read the prophetic stars, 
what is to become of me and the noble house of Clif- 
ford ?” 

“ Be calm, lady, and let not thy thoughts outrun the 
patience that becomes thy state and prospects,” said the 
old man. “Thou askest me for information of that 
which is, and that which is to be; but Heaven deals its 





light with a wisely sparing hand, for in this world wis- 
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dom consists more of the knowledge of evil than the 
experience of good; and we may not grasp hastily after 
that which, without the soothing intervals of time, and 
the delicious thoughtlessness of hope, would only over- 
whelm us with melancholy. As for thy lord—to whom, 
in spite of the world’s reports and his enemies’ ban, I 
perceive thou bearest a woman’s love and a wife’s faith- 
fulness—thou wilt soon know more of him than even 
the constellations have revealed to me. Suffice it to say, 
that the evil star of his destiny hath now the ascendant, 
and seems to blaze in a halo of red blood ; for the un- 
fortunate house of Lancaster is prostrate to the earth, 
and the star of York is triumphant.” 

«“ Mercy, Heaven, then! and give me strength for 
what is to come!” ejaculated the lady; “ for man is an 
inhuman wretch in the lawless day of triumph, and 
more ferocious than the tiger in his spring upon the 
helpless. ‘Then I am a desolate woman,” she continued, 
“and my pretty boys are beggars on the world! The 
noble halls of Skipton are no longer mine, and the an- 
cient house of Clifford is ruined !” 

«The indications of the unfortunate,” replied the 
grave man, calmly, “are, by the natural associations of 
calamity, more rapid than the surer revelations of the 
stars. Know, that Heaven is more merciful to man than 
ever man to himself, by the sure mixture of good even 
with the bitterest evil.” 

« And is this all thy consolation, old man,” exclaimed 
the lady suddenly, “to preach the coldest common- 
places to a distracted woman ? And hast thou nought to 
say of my sons, Henry and Richard, who, if their brave 
father is doomed to the block, are yet in the care of a 
doting mother, who will protect them, and fly with them 
to the ends of the earth? Is thy mind torpid, or thy 
science at fault, that thou sayest nought of the revela- 
tion of my poor boys’ fate? Thou promised me to read 
the stars ere this time, and cast for me the horoscope of 
their separate nativity.” 

The astrologer made no answer, but, taking up a rod, 
pointed to a complex diagram on the wall; over whose 
chalked calculations the rude figure of some saint, or 
angel, seemed to stretch its arm and its protecting wings. 

“Ts that, then, the horoscope of the future house of 
Clifford 7” she went on; “and these the indications of 
Heaven’s intent? And thou, old man! hadst all this 
figured on thy wall and buried in thy breast, and came 
not to me for the seer’s reward, but obliged me to toil 
through bog and stream to scek it in this lone ruin, at the 
black hour of night!” 

“Thou despisest common-places, and yet thou seekest 
them, lady!” said the astrologer, with some sternness. 
“Must I inflict more of them on thy patrician ears, to 
account for my acting with the ordinary wisdom of ex- 
perience? Is not, to the contemptible self-deception of | 
thoughtless man, that which is offered always meanly 
regarded; and that which is fetched to his own door, 
seeking a sale or a reward, suspiciously scanned and 


in the human bosom ; divides mankind into castes, to in- 
crease, by artificial mortifications, his own misery ; and 
makes him base, at both extremes of circumstances, by 
cheating him by art of the common blessings of nature. 
Thinkest thou that the poor pence, which the inquisitive 
anxiety of discontented mortals drops into my palm, is 
the only reward of my solitary vigils on the hills? that 
I have no pleasure in my contemplations, for the sake of 
their own loftiness? that there is not more nobility in 
true wisdom, and more joy in my penetrating commun- 
ions with nature, than ever was conferred by the blazon 
of the herald, or the fame of the knightly gladiator? and 
that I have not more true gratification in guiding the ig- 
norant by my noble art, and warning the unwary who 
have no experience, than that filthy dross (for which I 
have little occasion) could ever purchase? Even now I 
have a superiority over thee and thy race, and that even 
in the leveling and trying hour of human calamity ; and 
if the stars have been faithfully read, it shad/ be known 
further in future days, when all the heraldry of the old 
house of Clifford shall not be able to save its proud scions 
ffom the common misfortunes of man—misfortunes which 
even kings and crowned heads are, at this moment plen- 
tifully partaking of.” 

He sat down on his log when he had finished this 
speech, and, without noticing the awe-struck look of the 
humbled lady and her astonished attendants, began to 
trace with his rod the calculations on the wall. 

«T will not longer keep thee in suspense, Lady Clifford,” 
he rejoined, after a little. “Sad tidings will soon be 
brought thee to thy castle of Skipton; but let not thy 
heart droop, though the enemy hath overcome; for thou 
art, after all, of a noble line, and, according to the word 
of Lemuel, in the book of the Ecclesia, if thou faint in 
the day of adversity, thy strength is small.” 

“ But my sons, good Simon! Thou tellest me not of 
their fates,” said the lady, eagerly ; “for in them all the 
hopes of my house are centred.” 

“JT have had a vision of the sea and a vision of the 
mountain,” said the wise man, mysteriously, while he 
shrouded his upturned eyes with his hand, “ and a vision 
of secret flight and of public tribulation; but the star of 
the younger son went suddenly out, while the green sea 
seemed to roll between, and that of the elder became 
forthwith eclipsed and obscure; and I have watched it 
for many nights, but could hardly trace it; for it seemed 
lost to my caleulation in that plebeian mass whom no 
man regards, and where all individual history is lost in 
the common neglect of the world. At last, when I was 
wearied with seeking for it, this very night Mars came 
again to the ascendant position of my calculations; a 
great change appeared in the face of the heavens, and 
the star of the horoscope of the house of Clifford again 
shone out, broad and clear, and took its place brightly 
among the planets of the sky. I communicate these 
things to thee, lady, in terms of common signification ; 
for it is not for thee to know the sublime language of my 





critically depreciated ; as if, according to the proverb, it 
felt unsavoury in the nostrils: while that only which is | 
sought after with toil, and purchased with difliculty”— | 
(and, as he spoke, he cast a glance at the lady’s bemired | 
buskins)—* is duly valued, or makes its proper impres- 
sion !” 

* Alas, good man!” replied the lady plaintively, «| 


art, which is expressively elaborate, and requires long 
years of study, and speaks of many dark things known 
only to the instructed.” 

The solemn silence which followed this speech, during 
which the two ladies watched the astrologer’s counte- 
nance in breathless awe, was again interrupted untimely 
from behind by a hollow satirical cough, heaved up from 


already perceive my own state in thy worldly reply, and the infidel lungs of Big Rob; who, not unimpressed, 
acknowledge how easy it is to reprove the unfortunate. I) upon the whole, with the solemn words of the wise man, 
am reproved, even at thy feet; so now, whatever thou | yet regarded some parts of his imposing discourse with 
can’st tell me, since I have come so far, about my pretty much the same feeling that a mechanic-apostle of the 
boys, who are all my hope, will be sure to make on me| march of intellect of our day would the pretending ex- 
a deep impression. Thou art silent! Have I not brought | travagances of the gifted religionist. The philosophic 
thee money to satisfy thy cupidity, if the pride of wis-| servitor was, however, soon made to feel the inconve- 
dom will allow thee to take it?” And she offered him | nience of thinking before his age, as well by the suspicious 
the contents of a small leathern bag. glance of the seer himself, as by the instant frown of his 
“ Lady Clifford,” said the astrologer, rising up solemn- | believing mistress. So, settling his countenance to sub- 
ly, and standing over her with his arm extended, his eyes | mission, and repressing his thoughts with the inward 
gleaming with passion, “ now thou deservest a real re-! pride of a martyr, the business of the interview was suf- 
proof, which events to come shall assuredly bring home | fered to proceed. 
to thee and thine with more cutting effect than the eva-| «“ And what is thy counsel for the present necessity ?” 
nescent words of an old man, Is it not the presumptu-| said the lady: “for if I am soon to wear the weeds of 
ous opinion of patrician pride, that the lowly are never|a widow, wpon my poor resolves and womanly eflorts 
moved by the motives of a man; and that all that is| must depend, under Heaven, much for the accomplish- 
noble in human nature is confined to those who wear! ment of the predictions of the stars, and for the ultimate 
spurs and coronets? Out upon such audacious and}renovation of our noble house.” 
wicked self-love ! which shuts its eyes to every-day fact,) “Thou sayest well, lady,” said Simon, pleased with 





ultimate reward. Meantime, to yield to the bitter ordina- 
tions of fate is only the counsel of common prudence ; 
to fly before the storm, and to dive out of sight into the 
depths of obscurity for a time, is the only true mode of 
safety : for a triumphant faction is more vindictive than 
the furies of Acheron, and the wrath of a king against a 
fallen foe breathes nought but fire and blood. Now go, 
lady, and leave me to my meditations. Provide speedily 
for what is at hand; and remember, if the heir of the 
house of Clifford must expiate the sins of his fathers, 
and achieve his own improvement by a tedious appren- 
ticeship in the effectual school of adversity, be sure to 
tell him still to have hope, for Heaven never decrees to 
man unmixed suffering ; and it is the nature of calami- 
ty, by the very virtues it calls forth, to work out in time 
its own deliverance.” 

The astrologer stood up, and bowed low to the lady; 
then waving his hand, his wife, watching reverently the 
motions of her lord, plucked a brand from the fire under 
the arch, and, with some solemnity, showed the party 
towards the door. In this portion of the ceremony, Big 
Rob, pike in hand, took a part, with a dogged and tardy 
reluctance; but not daring to speak out in favour of his 
disrespected mistress, he merely had the satisfaction of 
throwing on the she-astrologer, as he afterwards called 
the woman, the angriest scowl that his black brows could 
muster, as she lighted him last from the door; and, giving 
another angry clank with his weapon, they all departed 
forth on their darksome way. 





—>— 
CHAPTER II. 

The mind of Lady Clifford was so taken up with re- 
flections on the various items of the astrologer’s com- 
munications, that she scarcely vouchsafed a word to her 
pensive attendant, and took little heed of the rugged- 
ness of the path through which they soon after were ob- 
liged to pass. At length, when they emerged out from 
the entanglements of bog and brushwood, and were tread- 
ing more even ground, the tongue-tied confidant ventur- 
ed to interrupt her lady’s reverie with a few words of 
common-place comforting ; and finding herself speaking 
without being interrupted, even took upon her to sug- 
gest, that though the man of stars, who had just made 
such ill boding communications, was no doubt an exceed- 
ingly wise personage, yet in this case it was possible he 
might be mistaken. 

In proof of this, she averred, finding her lady still 
silent, that old wise William of Longspeth, who was 
well known to be as good. a prophet as this Simon of the 
lower, had promised to the maiden sister of the fighting 
squire of Grantly honour, a gallant knight, and a run- 
ning page, before her nine-and-twentieth year; and yet 
here was the dame thirty-one and above, and never an 
offer to fulfil the prediction, except one from old Roger 
of Roulspend, who, besides being unsightly to a woman’s 
eye, was as broken of -wind as her father’s worst hunter. 
Besides this, Judith took the liberty to say, that for her 
part she did not like those fortune-tellers who always pro- 
phesied mishap and misfortune ; adding, that she had had 
her own fate foretold many times, and that the bad luck 
never came in the way it was foreboded ; and she thought, 
moreover, that if this great astrologer was pleased to 
prophesy of my lord’s hasty death and a wersh widow- 
hood to her ladyship, he might have had the civility to 
predict a successional husband—an event which was at 
least as probable as the other, and but a natural fulfilment 
of the common course of nature. Upon the whole, she 
thought her lady ought to cheer herself up, and to take 
things to come in their appointed changes: and this 
comforting exhortation she clinched with an old-fashion- 
ed proverb about first and second husbands, more pithy 
in its meaning than choice in its language or allusion, 
The lady was about to reply seriously to the import of 
this speech, when a loud whistle was set up by Big Rob 
behind, who by this and a smart stroke of his weapon, 
laid on a convenient stump as he passed, showed the 
ladies that, waiving all ceremony, he was determined at 
least to let it be known that he was present, and would not 
be forgotten. That Robin should at last have come to 
this, is not in the least remarkable; for having been pent 
up for such a length of time, with suc h a deal to say, he 
could not contain longer, when wisdom was going, the 
good matter with which he found himself bursting. 





and stifles the common sympathies implanted by nature | her spirit ; “ and these efforts will be certain of their own 


“It mayn’t be that her noble ladyship will hardly 
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choose to listen to her poor servitor,” he got out, “ but| great chamber. Without raising his helmet, or any mark 
its my simple notion that that mysterious star-gazer of| of suitable respect, he merely made a slight obeisance, 
the tower, who has Jed us such a Will-’o-the-wisp chase|and said he was come in the name of the victorious 
through the bogs for nothing but to bring sorrow to our) Edward, fourth of the name, and of the right royal and 
good lady, is nought, after all, but an old liar, and in) legitimate house of York, against whom the Lord Clifford 
close league with some one whom it would be danger-| had fought so long and so fiercely, to take with his fol- 
ous to name ina spot like this—as my good squire in | lowers instant possession of Skipton Castle. 
Norman-land used to say the strollogers all were. And} “And you and your insolent soldiery,” said the lady, 
I'll do penance barefoot from Skipton chapel to the nun-| starting up, “ have been admitted by my coward knaves 
nery at Bolton, if that story about my lord’s slaying does| to make this demand in my own presence? But I am 
not turn out to be as idle a juggle as blind Humphry’s| ready,” she added proudly, “since trustless fortune gives 
prophecy about the knight of Gair, who is still as hale| you for a moment the ascendancy, and until the turning 
and sialwart as poor Rob himself, that’s here grumbling tide of war drives you again forth as it now drives me— 
at home like a chained watch-dog, while good men are| that is, provided you can now show me satisfying au- 
afield in the war—and is at this time’s speaking a valiant | thority.” 
leader for the royal house of Lancaster, whom the saints) The knight replied not; but unloosing his girdle, and 
prosper, God granting—gloria Dominus—Amen! But, | taking from under it a small piece of vellum, to which 
my lady, craving excuse for my wandering, if strolloger was attached a thick seal of green wax, exhibited it cau- 
Simon had cared as little for the gold pieces as you might! tiously to the lady. A hectic flush passed over her face 
ha’ picked out o’ the meaning of his long speech, his as she glanced over the instrument, and as the words of 
demure dame would not ha’ had liberty to cotch it so the astrologer rushed into her mind. “TI see well the 
eagerly out your ladyship’s hand that time when she/ seal and the superscription,” she said ; “but if war did 
lighted us forth from the tower. I saw that with my not teach unnccessary cruelty, a demand like this, brought 
eye, and I marked it too; and I just think what I think.” into so remote a neighbourhood, might be prefaced by 
In this way the several servitors, taking the usual liber- some particulars of the occurrences of the war. The 
ty that the circumstances seemed to give them, rudely | wife of Lord Clifford may not give up his castle to the 
comforted their lady to beguile the tediousness of the) stranger, and flee with her children to circumstances un- 
way, and not altogether in vain; for ruminating on all) known, without learning something of the condition of 
they said, with the usual tendency of human kind to him who at such a moment is unable to protect her.” 
mix glimpses of hope with the worst fears, by the time, ‘ Unable, indeed,” half muttered the knight, while a 
they began to mount the hill overlooking Skipton valley, | grim smile of vindictive exultation passed across his stern 
she had nearly persuaded herself that, as is done with | features. ‘And is it possible, lady,” he said, “that I 
many things that we all profess to believe, the words of! am the first to bring into this rugged valley the news of 
the astrologer were after all perhaps not much to be re-| the complete triumph of the kingly Edward, achieved at 
garded ; and beginning to think next of more indifferent! the great battle of T’owton? Know then, madam, that 
things, the wisdom and the prophecy were equally for- for three days after his auspicious arrival at the Castle 
gotten. At this moment, as the towers of the castle) of Pomfret, the army of the king has literally waded in 
drew quite near, her arm was suddenly grasped by the) their enemies’ blood. On Friday began these contests in 
watchful Judith, who, stopping to listen, and pointing | tumultand terror. Saturday, with further slaughter, saw 
down towards the village beneath, asked her if she did a different, and to some that need not be named sad, re- 
not see and hear something very unusual at this hour of sult; but it was Sunday, the blessed anniversary of palm- 
the night. carrying and hosannahs, which is marked on the calends 
The three stood still and plainly heard the tramp of as a day of rejoicing, and of singing to the Prince of 
horses, while figures passed to and fro; the murmur of Peace, that was destined to see the most bloody encoun- 
numerous voices was distinctly audible, and the whole ter that ever took place on the sweet plains of England.” 
valley seemed alive with a strange commotion. Sudden- “Sir knight, for Heaven, make no pause in thy tale !” 
ly, as they hastened homewards, various lights began to)“ The proclamation had scarcely been made in King 
appear gleaming from the towers of the castle, and a Edward’s camp, that no quarter should be given to the 
noise of the opening and shutting of gates, with tram-) rebellious adherents of the dethroned Henry, when, 
pling steeds and loud speaking, struck to the ledy’s heart upon the quiet and gray Sunday morning, forth we march- 
with terrible portentousness, and prepared her for some) ed by the old village of Caxton. Here, upon the green 
unlooked-for event. | plain, overlooked by the quaint tower of Towton Monas- 
At length they mounted the rock behind, and with) tery, both armies came in sight. A fatal meeting it was 
renewed apprehension Lady Clifford got admission by | to thousands that day ; for it was like the union of the 
the small postern aperture. As they crossed the narrow! soul with the body, which is never to be parted but by 
court, a more distinct sound of voices reached her ear,as death. Here the bloody proclamation was repeated to 
if of strangers wrangling and questioning with Ralph! our anxious troops, for the superiority of Lancaster was 
the warder as to their admission into the interior, and appalling, when we saw them fill the plain like grass- 
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« And my lord,” exclaimed the impatient lady, “ where 
is he? How has he fared amidst these disasters? Does 
triumph over an enemy make men monsters? But thou 
tantalisest me with these selfish triumphs without a word 
of the fate of the unhappy Clifford.” 

“It is such as thou who art unhappy, lady, and not 
those who lie where he lies,” said the knight solemnly, 
“ The ruthless black-face hath had his desert at last. [ 
say the Lord de Clifford hath perished.” 

A few moments of struggle kept her countenance 
calm. At last, however, the woman prevailed, and the 
lamentation that now sounded through the echoing cham- 
ber, like all such burstings of genuine sorrow, was more 
indicative of the faithful virtues of the living, than the 
real worth of him who was lamented. 

«“ Mournest thou thus for that bloody-handed man,” at 
length said the astonished knight,—« the traitorous au- 
thor of all thy troubles—the ruiner of his house! the 
ruthless butcher whose name became a proverb !” 


“ Hold! insolent traducer of the dead! unmanly per- 
secutor of the helpless living! ungracious, ungallant 
messenger of evil!” screamed the lady ; and as these 
passionate exclamations rapidly burst from her, she stood 
forth in the centre of the dim Gothic apartment, seeming 
to rise in height as she spoke, and her eyes flashing with 
indignation, as if the queen of terrors stood before him. 
“Talk not to me of ruthlessness and treason,” she con- 
tinued. “ Whatever the noble Clifford was in thy eyes 
and those of his factious foes, he was my good lord, and 
the father of my children. Though stern in battle, and 
bold to the sword’s point, as his enemies well knew, and 
that in the midst of frightful times, when Englishman 
butchered Englishman like the savages of the isles—bro- 
ther encounters brother on the field of strife, and all 
friendship and feeling are lost in the horrible ferocity of 
civil war,—to me he was ever kind and condescending : 
often, indeed, he even unbent his sternness, his mistaken 
ambition and bitter disappointment into my poor bosoin ; 
and if his great spirit sometimes boiled over in inconsi- 
derate harshness, under the harassments of the world, it 
would ill become a deprived wife to remember, at an hour 
like this, the human frailties of a buried husband.” 

“ Buried, did I say ?” she continued, after a pause. 
«“ Where is he,—where is the dear body of my revered 
lord? Sir knight, thou lookest on me with leaden dis- 
regard; but I will leave thee my castle and all that I 
have, if thou wilt let me kiss once more the cold brow 
of my husband.” 

“ He is buried,” said Sir William, in the same callous 
tone, “and thou shalt never see him more. Think you, 
lady, that the tears of widows and the mummery of se- 
pulture are to be thought of in the stern hour of battle! 
Nay, truly, stripped, as a rebel deserves to be, and thrown 
with the thousands whom the earth was to cover, thy 
lord was huddled into a spacious pit among the common 
vassals of the soldiery.” 

«And hast thou the heart to tell this to mine own 
ears?” cried the distracted widow. “Oh miserable wo- 
man! oh hapless babes! oh wretched world ! where the 
phantom of loyalty or the ferocity of faction can turn 
men worse than wolves, who even, as brute beasts, do 
not devour each other. Sir knight, spare me further 
now ; and as soon as the morning of a new day shall 
fling her sad and ominous rays over these once happy 
valleys, I will fly from hence with my unfortunate chit 
dren.” 

“ Thy children, lady ! the heirs of De Clifford !” said 
the knight hastily, as if struck with a sudden thought. 
“It may not be! they must not be suffered hence ;” and, 
bustling his fingers as he spoke into the pouch beneath 
his belt, he eagerly run over with his eyes the writing on 
his firman with the green seals. “I will take it upon 
myself,” he continued, as he put up the parchment with 
an expression of disappointment. “ Madam, where are 
thy two sons ?” 

The baroness stood stock still, unable to speak, while 
her alarmed confidant, uttering a slight cry, immediately 
retreated from the chamber. The knight waited above a 
minute for a reply, until a loud cough from the faithful 
Rob, who in vain by his looks attempted to gain his 
lady’s attention, strangely interrupted the solemnity of 
the moment. So stupefied, however, was his mistress 
by this unexpected blow, that, never turning her head 
to catch his beckoning glanees, she stood gazing on the 
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